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AMMUNITION 





No. ll OF A SERIES OF TALKS ON QUALITY 





HE old slogan, ‘‘Keep Your Powder Dry!’’, 
has been handed down to sportsmen so 
many years that no one would think of storing 
his ammunition under water. Yet, how many 
sportsmen realize that the shot-shells exposed 


to excessive heat are not dry? 


In the above illustration, the shot-shells on 
the left are submerged under water, while 
those on the right are exposed to a hot radiator 
—whose heat is so intense that the wooden 


shelf has been cracked! 


The paper tube and wads of a shot-shell 
contain a certain amount of wax and oils. 
They solidify at ordinary temperatures, thereby 
increasing efficiency and flexibility, and also 
protecting the ammunition in damp weather 
from the moisture in the atmosphere. In the 
dry season, the wax and oils prevent cut-offs 
If the am- 
munition is stored in a hot, dry, stuffy atmos- 


and other objectionable features. 


phere, then the solid wax melts and escapes 


from the paper tubes and the wads, rendering 





SHOT-SHELLS EXPOSED 
TO EXCESSIVE HEAT 





them less efficient. Furthermore, the molten 
wax moistens both powder and primer, causing 
as disastrous results as does water, and also 
seriously impairing the ballistic performance 
of the shot-shell. 


The modern shot-shells are very dependable 
servants in rain or sunshine, on the marshes, 
in the field—or at the traps. But when you 
put shot-shells away for future use, subject 
them to the same living conditions as you 
would choose for yourself—protect from rain, 
the sun, a hot, dry atmosphere, or moisture. 
The shot-shells are made to withstand the 
exposures of your hunting trip. Keep your 
shot-shells protected from excessive heat and 


moisture to ensure satisfactory performance. 


The du Pont Company with its experience 
of 129 years and its present resources can sup- 
ply to ammunition companies the type and 
quality of powders required to maintain the 
reputation of ammunition manufacturers and 


the confidence of the shooters. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY. Ine. 


Smokeless Powder Department, Wilmington, Delaware 


RES. U. 5. Pat. OFF 


Smokeless Shotgun Powders 


REG. Us. PaT. OFF 


For information on Target-Shooting, write to National Rifle Association, Barr Bldg., Washington, D. C., and for 
Trapshooting, write to Amateur Trapshooting Association, Vandalia, Ohio 
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ETHODS of welding men and material into 

combat units change constantly. The funda- 

mental element—man—has remained practi- 
cally constant throughout the history of warfare; but 
weapons have varied in accordance with the progress 
of seience. The tendency of the present age is strongly 
towards an ever increasing application of scientific 
means. Automotive, aeronautical and chemical devel- 
opments during recent years have introduced elements 
that will materially affect the composition of future 
armies, particularly our own. 


The Mechanized Force 


A new element foreseen as a development in the 
armies of the future is the mechanized force. 

One of the surprising phenomena of the World War 
was the great gain in the relative power of the defense, 
due largely to the increased fire power of automatic 
weapons combined with obstacles and the absence of 
exposed flanks. The attack first sought to overcome 
this disadvantage by huge expenditures of artillery 
ammunition designed to cover completely the entire 
area held by the defense and crush the defender on his 
positions. The long preliminary bombardments, how- 
ever, eliminated any surprise effects, the defender with- 
drew his principal forces to a second position out of 
range of the attacker’s artillery, and the attack suc- 
ceeded in gaining only a few kilometers, frequently at 
the expense of ghastly losses. As a result there devel- 
oped on the western front a prolonged period of stale- 
mate, during which neither side was capable of gaining 
a decisive victory. Then the idea of advancing the 
attack by the aid of armored vehicles took form in the 
tank, which gained its first great suecess at the Battle 
of Cambrai. 

The World War tank was a vehicle of such low 
speed that it could only be employed as an immediate 
auxiliary to the infantry. The success which was at- 
tained with this weapon in its primitive stage of de- 
velopment has led to the expectation that with the im- 
provements certain to take place as the result of more 
deliberate design and automotive progress, the tank 
can be made an instrument of sufficient power to break 
up a stabilized situation, restore mobility to the battle- 
field, and return to the offensive its superiority over 
the defense as a mode of combat action. Tanks with 
a eross-country speed of from 20 to 30 miles are now 
foreseen and will undoubtedly be developed in the near 
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future. This increase of speed will have two important 
results—it will endow the tank with comparative in- 
vulnerability to direct hits by artillery; and it will 
require its separation in part from immediate attach- 
ment to infantry units in order that advantage may be 
taken of its superior mobility. From the latter action, 
it will follow that from being an immediate auxiliary 
of the infantry, the tank will become a weapon exer- 
cising offensive power in its own right. 

All of the foregoing leads to the conception of a 
mechanized force of which tanks form the backbone. 
Since the tanks have little holding power, such a force 
must include a highly mobile infantry to hold the 
ground gained by the tanks. As this infantry must be 
given great defensive power, its armament will consist 
for the most part of automatic weapons. In view of 
the distance from the principal forces at which the 
mechanized force will operate, it will require the sup- 
port of artillery immediately at hand and must there- 
fore include in its composition an artillery element 
having a mobility equal to that of the tanks. It must 
be self-contained in other respects and receive the 
necessary quota of chemical warfare weapons, antiair- 
craft, signal corps, and transport, all 
adapted to movement conforming to the tanks and 
especially equipped for the accomplishment of this 
particular mission. Its action would be supported by 
the aviation of the field army to which the mechanized 
force would normally be attached. The requirement 
of mobility leads to the adoption of the tank chassis for 
a large part of the gun mounts and cross-country trans- 
port of all elements of the force. 

Since the tank forms the basic element of the mech- 
anized foree and its chassis will be extensively used 
by other elements of the force, the progress which has 
been in development of a suitable tank becomes of 
especial importance in this connection. It is there- 
fore most unfortunate that no tank satisfactory to the 
using arm of the service has been produced. Twelve 
years after the World War we are still dependent 
upon the war-time model. 

In the summer of 1928, an experimental mechanized 
force was assembled at Fort George G. Meade for the 
test of matériel and the development of tactics and 
organization applicable to such a force. This impro- 
vised force was equipped with such matériel as was 
then available. The speed of the tanks was so low, 
and the matériel was so obsolete, that little knowledge 


engineers, 
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of value was gained. The latest tanks developed by 
the Ordnance Department were tested and found to be 
unsatisfactory. A board was appointed to study the 
results of the experiment and submitted recommend- 
ations for the organization and equipment of a mech- 
anized force. The execution of the recommendations 
depended upon securing funds for the manufacture of 
modern equipment, assuming that the ordnance tank 
could be satisfactorily modified. It was found, how- 
ever, that this tank could not be so improved. There 
exist good grounds for belief that the latest tank de- 
veloped by the inventor, Mr. Christie, may prove sat- 
isfactory. In that case funds will be requested for its 
procurement. The tank board has also a promising 
project for reengining the war-time tanks and thus 
obtaining a speed which will permit their provisional 
use in a mechanized force. Based on this progress, a 
mechanized force, as recommended by a board which 
has recently completed a restudy of the organization, 
was assembled at Fort Eustis on October 1, 1930, 
equipped with all old and experimental matériel 
available. 

The tendency toward what is generally known as the 
mechanization of the military forces is now the sub- 
ject of intensive investigation in all the important 
armies of the world. It has developed extremes of 
opinion and much diversity of view as to details of 
equipment, organization, and tactics. The extreme 
progressives foresee the army of the future composed 
solely of air forces of much greater power than those 
heretofore known and ground forees endowed with 
high mobility by automotive means, capable of rapid 
movement both on the road and across country under 
armored protection, and equipped with high-powered 
automatic weapons including chemical warfare appli- 
ances, Since the vast amount of matériel, supplies, 
and repair units required for the equipment and up- 
keep of such a force would preclude the organization 
of the mass armies of the past wars along these lines, 
the proponents of this view maintain that the mass 
army will disappear entirely from the battlefield of 
the future and that such an army would be helpless to 
resist the attack of a mechanized force. A more 
moderate view concedes the value of a mechanized 
force as a powerful mobile auxiliary, but maintains 
that mobility and shock action have never been the 
sole qualities sought in a military force and that a 
force endowed with high mobility must necessarily 
make a great sacrifice of fire power in favor of rapidity 
of movement. As in the past we did not have armies 
composed exclusively of cavalry, so for the future we 
do not foresee a completely mechanized army. 

We are perhaps in a transitional period, the precise 
outcome of which no one can foresee. What is certain 
is that no nation is at present prepared to abandon the 
mass army as the principal reliance of its national 
security. It is none the less important that close at- 
tention be given to the development of a mechanized 
force, its organization, tactics and logistics, and to the 
influence of mechanization upon the composition and 
operative methods of the other elements of our forces. 
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Air Corps 

The most striking development of the World War 
was in the air. A new arm came into being through 
this medium, took its own part in combat, and sup- 
plemented and assisted the activities of the other arms. 

The Air Corps as a separate arm in the Army of 
the United States was created by the National Defense 
Act of June 4, 1920. Developments in the new arm 
were so rapid as to require individual legislation, and 
it was inereased and reorganized under the act of 
July 2, 1926. Three annual increments of the 5-yeai 
program provided by the act have been completed. 

The five-year program was instituted in 1927, and 
the Budget has been called upon to provide not only 
the specific elements enumerated in the law, but for 
extensive costs of operation, research and develop- 
ment, technical construction, housing, grades and rat- 
ings, and various other demands not originally con- 
templated in the scope of the program. All this has 
been done by curtailment of other activities. The rest 
of the Army has, moreover, been required to reduce 
its troop strength to supply the commissioned and en- 
listed personnel of the annual increments of the Air 
Corps. 

The mission of the Air Corps is to provide a highly 
mobile combat element, which in tactical and strate- 
gical combination with other arms conducts such air 
operations as are required for carrying out the Army 
mission. Its essential characteristics are mobility, fire 
power, and ability to observe and attack surface or air 
objectives at distant points within enemy territory or 
off the coast. Its weapons are gas, aerial bombs, and 
machine guns. 

While the Air Corps forms a component part of the 
Army, it possesses certain characteristics which enable 
it to conduct separate operations in furtherance of the 
general army mission. In combat with enemy air 
forces, in long-distance reconnaissance and destruction, 
it must frequently conduct its operations apart from 
other arms. It has probably exercised a greater in- 
fluence in modifying the postwar organization and 
operative methods of other branches than any other 
single factor. 

The fact should not be lost from view that a great 
change has taken place in our air situation during the 
past four years. In 1926 our greatest weakness in the 
air was probably to be found in the fact that our air- 
eraft industry was almost nonexistent, that but little 
production could be expected for more than a year 
after the outbreak of a war, and that there was no 
commercial aviation to develop trained flyers from 
whom an adequate reserve could be drawn. The extra- 
ordinary development of commercial aviation during 
the past four years has brought us to the point where 
we are now the leading producer of aircraft in the 
world and where we can actually enter upon the quan- 
tity production of military airplanes long before we 
could reach a similar stage in the manufacture of 
ammunition. It has made available a reserve of flyers. 
who, though not trained in the fighting of military air- 
planes, could be made efficient military pilots in a muc! 
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siorter period than the totally inexperienced person- 
el upon which we would have had to rely in 1926. 
The completion of the five-year program will bring 
uw Air Corps to a much higher state of relative readi- 
‘ss than any other branch of the service. 


~ 


~~ + 


Chemical Warfare 

Another agency of warfare developed by the World 
War includes all those means of combat action which 
are embraced under the term, chemical warfare. 
These include toxic and nontoxic gases, smoke, and 
incendiaries, 

It has been the aim of our Government to seek. for 
the international outlawry of the use of toxic gases as 
a means of combat action. It initiated the prohibition 
of the use of noxious gases in war which was incor- 
porated in Article V of the treaty concluded by the 
Conference on the Limitation of Armaments but which 
has not come into force, due to incomplete ratification 
by the participating nations. In conformity with the 
general governmental policy, it has been the policy of 
the War Department to refrain from training troops 
in the offensive use of chemical weapons. 

Nevertheless, the fact remains that no international 
agreement restricting the use of chemicals is now in 
force. It would, moreover, be an extremely hazardous 
policy to rely on an international agreement as a com- 
plete protection against chemical attack. In a death 
struggle for existence, there would always be the 
danger that a nation in dire straits would resort to 
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chemical weapons if it saw in that agency the means of 
escaping defeat and achieving victory. 

In the present situation, the most that we can do is 
to pursue laboratory investigations into chemical de- 
velopments and train our troops in protective measures 
against gas attack. In the training of all branches, 
the conditions of gas warfare must be assumed in order 
that the troops may be partially prepared to meet the 
probable conditions of future battle. 

The three agencies above discussed—fighting ma- 
chines for ground troops, aircraft, and chemical 
means—are the newer forms of military force. They 


have brought about important modifications in the 
organization and tacties of the older branches. Within 


the older branches, a partial substitution of machines 
for man power is taking place, and motor transport is 
replacing animal drawn vehicles wherever practicable. 
The development of new means and the gradual change 
of older ones should not distort our perspective of the 
army as a whole. Infantry remains the basic arm. 
Coast artillery is essential for the defense of our im- 
portant naval and the 
service of antiaircraft guns. Field artillery continues 
to be indispensable to the success of the Infantry. 
Our national situation has repeatedly proven the value 
of the Cavalry, and our geographic location emphasizes 
the necessity of Cavalry for the future. New develop- 
ments should constant attention; but they 
should not be permitted to jeopardize the efficiency of 
arms that have been subjected to the battle test. 
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Hawaii Nei 
Lieutenant G. A. Hadsell, Coast Artillery Corps 


AKING text from Rudyard Kipling, ‘‘For to 

admire an’ for to see,’’ it is the purpose of this 

paper to present a brief review, chiefly visual, of 
Hawaii Nei, Beautiful Hawaii. And since the military 
is most concerned with the island of Oahu, upon which 
are situated Honolulu and Schofield Barracks, it is 
Oahu which will principally occupy our attention. 

It is our first duty to investigate the rainbow-tinted 
scenes presented to lure tourists to this ‘‘ Paradise of 
the Pacific.’’ The officer with orders to join wants to 
know whether or not the picture is overpainted. 
Though drawn by the romance of far countries beyond 
the sea, he views with grave suspicion references to 
eating delicious native poi from a calabash by moon- 
light on a palm-fringed shore, while dusky maidens 
sway in rythmie hula to the throb of gourd drums 
and the beat of surf at Waikiki. 

If Hawaii’s claim to earthly paradise must rest on 
poi, then romance is doomed. For with this starchy 
concoction of mashed taro root, only the bold will dally 
beyond the experimental stage. The historic place of 
taro along with the cocoanut, pandanus, breadfruit, and 
yam, in the struggle for existence of the old time 
Kanakas, will not soothe the qualms of the modern 
digestive apparatus. 

Fortunately, however, the case of Hawaii Nei 
(Hawaii the Beautiful) rests also with her volcano, 
Kilauea, her snow peaks, Mauna Loa and Mauna Kea, 
and the gigantic ancient crater of Haleakala. It rests 
also on the lush green foliage of her rugged mountains, 
on headlands of black lava washed by the bluest of 
oceans, on beaches blazing white in tropical sun. And 
even the most skeptical must concede palms, moon- 
light, and surf at Waikiki. 

Hawaii’s history is also not without glamor. On 
the exact origin of the brown-skinned peoples called 
Polynesians whom the British Captain Cook found 
here in 1778, authorities do not agree. However it is 
supposed that their remote ancestors came from Tahiti, 
Samoa, and the Marquesas, voyages in outrigger canoes 
which would shame Columbus into obscurity. 

Furs from the American Northwest for the China 
trade first made these islands important to European 
and Yankee ship skippers. Here the long sea trek to 
the orient was pleasantly broken and necessary water 
and provisions were stocked. Later a Captain Kend- 
rick of a brig out of Boston contracted for several car- 
goes of sandalwood from the island of Kauai. This 
rich trade, also with China, started Hawaii toward 
modern civilization. But by 1819, the year of the 
death of King Kamehameha, a chieftain who sueceeded 
in bringing all the islands under one rule, the native 
sandalwood was beginning to be exhausted. 
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About 1820 missionaries from Boston and Yankee 
whaling ships descended on these islands almost simul- 
taneously. The missionaries converted Hawaiian 
royalty and gradually extended their influence by 
schools and good works. They succeeded also in eurb- 
ing to a certain extent the boisterousness of the whal- 
ing skippers and crews. The whaling industry, how- 
ever, was responsible for great prosperity in the middle 
of the nineteenth century. Often more than a hun- 
dred sailing vessels, and some times a hundred and 
fifty, crowded Honolulu harbor. 

From the beginning American influence was strong, 
and while sailors and missionaries often disagreed 
violently, they early veered Hawaii toward the United 
States. The discovery of petroleum to take the place 
of sperm oil in 1859, and then the American Civil 
War, caused the whaling industry to languish. Later, 
however, occurred an influx of American capital and 
profitable commerce of the sugar planters with our 
Pacific Coast. Then in the year of the war with Spain, 
the Hawaiian Islands were formally annexed to the 
United States. 

But to return to our skeptic officer, Honolulu bound, 
we find his appetite and interest in the future 
quickened now that the choppy seas off Golden Gate 
are well astern. He scans the chart of Pacifie islands 
and notes Honolulu about twenty degrees above the 
equator, nearly opposite Yucatan in Mexico and Hong- 
kong in China. His sleep the last night out may be 
troubled by fancied pronunciations of the seven largest 
from northwest to southeast, Kauai, Oahu, 
Molokai, Lanai, Maui, Kahoolawe, and Hawaii. But 
on learning that early chronicles called Oahu, ‘‘ Woa- 


islands, 


Oahu Landmark, Diamond Head from Waikiki 


hoo,’’ and Honolulu, ‘‘Hanaroorah,’’ he may feel 
better. 

Soon after dawn as the transport bow startles thie 
day’s first squadrons of flying fish, the misty moun- 


tains of Molokai loom off the port rail. A few minntes 
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later green cliffs of windward Oahu and rocks of Ma- 
kapuu Point rise from the sea on the opposite side. 
The ship glides past weathered and arid Koko Crater 
and Koko Head. Then tawny Diamond Head is 
rounded and Honolulu of turbulent history in the days 
of sandalwood and whaling ships lies peaceful in her 
mantle of trees against the background of green 
mountains. 

Near Diamond Head white combers roll up Waikiki 
and palms of what was once a royal grove for princely 
diversion cluster around two huge hotels. Directly 
ahead in the inner harbor is a semicircle of shipping 
from the seven seas. And as the transport noses into 
Pier Five the band on the dock below plays Aloha Oe. 
Friends are waiting with flower leis to bedeck the in- 
coming passengers. 

From the ship Honolulu appears to occupy a narrow 
strip along the shore. The rugged green ridges of the 
Koolau Mountains seem to crowd the city into the sea. 
The business district and the shops which strongly 
suggest the Orient as well as the South Seas are but 
a block or so from the waterfront. But, as much of 
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Hawaii’s wealth depends on the sea borne traffic, this 
is not surprising. 

Upon closer inspection it is apparent that this me- 
tropolis of the mid-Pacifie covers an extensive area. 
From Red Hill on the northwest to the Kaimuki dis- 
trict behind Diamond Head a blanket of tropical foli- 
age conceals its size. Flame trees, golden shower, red 
hibiseus, and purple bougainvillea blaze in a riot of 
color. Palms, monkey pod trees, and banyans help to 
hide the city’s roofs. Residential streets split around 
Punchbowl, an ancient crater, and reach into the deep 
mountain valleys. 

Driving through the city streets the malihini, or 
neweomer, is perhaps disappointed at the evidence of 
twentieth century modernity. Panamas and ‘‘Palm 
seach’’ suits and the latest mainland fashions have 
displaced feather cloaks and grass skirts. If further 
proof of up-to-dateness is required, it may be men- 
tioned that in Honolulu Town, once famed for sailors’ 
revels and the barbaric hula, there are more than 
twenty ‘‘wee golf’’ courses. 
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Native Hawaiians are not as conspicuous as might 
be imagined. Waikiki beach boys, of course, and the 
big Kanaka cops present no difficulties in identification. 





Varieties of Palms Near Honolulu 


Lei women at the steamers and workmen with flower 
wreaths around their hats are easily picked out. Not 
so easily recognized as members of this genial race 
are the many city and county officials and the large, 
portly individuals who step from limousines on Fort 
Street. 

The large oriental element presents a surprise. Driv- 
ing along North King Street in the direction of Scho- 
field Barracks, crowds with almond eyes, whose faces 
bear the stamp of the Land of the Dragon and of the 
Empire of the Rising Sun, throng the sidewalks. 
Chinese and Japanese form large racial groups. Fli- 
pinos are second in numbers only to the Japanese. 

Explanation for the many malays and orientals lies 
in the labor needs of the huge plantations. No machine 
yet invented can cope with the task of harvesting 
tangled sugar cane. Hence as early as 1852, due to 
the decrease in the native population, about two hun- 
dred coolies were brought from Hongkong, China. 
When, later, the Chinese were attracted from the 
plantations to commerce, Japanese were imported. And 
now the Philippines have become a source for workers 
in the fields. 

The Schofield Road, called Kamehameha Highway 
after a famous native king, leaves the city and plunges 
into dank tropical vendure. It twists through thickets 
of algaroba, cousin to the mesquite of the American 
Southwest, to the top of Red Hill. Here as the car 
swoops down-grade a panorama spreads. 

For miles green seas of sugar cane extend. Aiea 
Mill, Ewa, and Waipahu are islands in this ocean of 
jade. The three shining lochs of Pearl Harbor break 
this monotone of color on the left, and on the right 
row after row of pineapple plants grow across the foot- 
hills of the Koolau Range. Cloud capped peaks of 
the Waianae Mountains form the backdrop. 

Schofield Barracks is situated on the high Leilehua 
Plateau just below Kolekole Pass of the Waianae chain. 
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It is a little more than twenty miles from Honolulu 
and due to its height is several degrees cooler. Inci- 
dentally, while Hawaii’s climate comes close to per- 
fection, the comfort of blankets and woolen clothing 
during cold nights in the rainy season is no tropic 
dream. 

After passing the town of Aiea the Schofield Road 
runs close to Pearl Harbor. The highway twists and 
turns as if its builders planned to pass every habita- 
tion in rural Oahu. Generally speaking, it climbs, 
through descents to gulch bottoms add variety and 
thrills as well. The sugar cane of the lowlands gives 
way to pineapple plantations in the red dirt for which 
Schofield is famous. Finally, as the rim of the second 
of two deep gulches is reached, the concrete barracks 
of the Post are in view. 

It is not within our present scope to dwell upon the 
details of military life at this large garrison. How- 
ever the pleasant contacts with officers of the Infantry 
and our other arms and services prove most valuable. 
Merely to take part in a division review is a visual 
lesson worth many text books. 


Recreational facilities are here developed to their 
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fullest extent. Hawaiian football may sound as out- 
landish as the hula on the Boston Common, but when 
regimental rivals meet, the bands play, banners wave, 
and everyone turns out. Considering the numbers that 
attend, boxing is perhaps the most popular sport. On 
‘fight nights’? the bowl whose capacity is ten thou- 
sand people, is jammed. In all sports competition is 
of the keenest. 

Individual sports such as golf and tennis are enjoyed 
without regard to season. In the upper Post the fair- 
ways almost in the shadow of Mount Kaala have their 
unfailing devotees. Tennis courts in the regimental 
areas are rarely deserted. 

For the ‘‘horsey’’ gentry there are polo and the 
Schofield Riding Club. Rides through the deep 
gulehes, the pineapple fields, and the guava thickets 
of the uplands are well attended. In the, Spring the 
Division Horseshow is an outstanding event. 

The universal diversion, however, is ocean bathing. 
On warm afternoons the hill road down to Waialua 
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and Haleiwa on the north shore carries a peak load 
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twenty-foot combers that roll in 


Army members are among the crowds tha 


acquire sun tan at Waikiki. And many take th 
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Nuuanu Valley Road over the Pali cliff to swim at 
Kailua on the windward shore. 

In a tour of Hawaiian duty many officers visit other 
islands in the group. A few testify to the beauties of 
Kauai, the ‘‘Garden Island;’’ and some to the wonder 
of the huge crater at Maui, Haleakala, ten thousand 
feet above the sea and twenty miles around its rim. 
Most officers visit the fire pit of world famous Kilauea 
on the island of Hawaii. On this island also rise the 
majestic peaks of Mauna Kea and Mauna Loa. 

Returning to our skeptic’s doubts of Paradise at 
this cross roads of the world, we fall back on the ae- 
cepted doctrine, ‘‘It all depends on the terrain,’’ and 
claim that in piling up these rocks of coral and lava 
the Creator left little ground for complaint. It also 
may be argued that Hawaii’s tourist trade ranks next 
in importance to the profitable sugar and pineapple 
industries. 

Of the enchantment of these islands, each, of course, 
must form his own opinion. Here are rainbows in 
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the sky, sunsets in the sea, and palms outlined black 
in silver moonlight. And while in the serious business 
of living these things hold secondary rank, yet they 
add to the intangible satisfactions of life. 
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Industry and National Defense 


Major General George Van Horn Moseley, U. S. A. 
II’ 


HEN the United States declared war on April 

6, 1917, the authorities realized that a great 

task lay ahead in organizing the country to 
support our military effort. Many people were will- 
ing, but few were competent, to advise the President 
what to do. Our fixed determination during the first 
years of the European war to remain neutral, had been 
carried to the point of restraining us from making any 
reasonable preparations, of either a military or an in- 
dustrial nature. When we found ourselves thrust sud- 
denly into the war, army, navy and other authorities 
began to estimate our needs, and civilians sought ways 
and means of supplying these needs. 

In an attempt to meet the difficulties which imme- 
diately made themselves felt, man after man was called 
to Washington and board after board was established. 
Each seemed only to add to the general confusion and, 
after finding itself powerless to make any progress in 
the task, usually was succeeded by another equally in- 
effective board. The long list of committees, boards, 
and councils formed at the seat of government during 
the year 1917, is evidence of the confusion which ex- 
isted in the field of munition production. It would be 
gross injustice to belittle the accomplishments during 
this period of the many able men connected with the 
munition program. What men could do under the 
existing circumstances, they did. The difficulty lay in 
the fact that, at that time, in the field of industrial mo- 
bilization we were amateurs, further handicapped by 
our abiding faith in the efficacy of individual endeavor 
as opposed to governmentally coordinated industrial or- 
ganizations. 

Huge orders for supplies were placed without re- 
gard to the possibility of procuring the necessary raw 
materials and with even less regard for further and 
possibly more pressing needs of the nation. Prices 
sky-rocketed to dizzy heights as a result of indiserim- 
inate buying, and industrial organizations received 


conflicting orders from various purchasing agents of 


the Government. Although it was early perceived that 
we were drifting into a condition of industrial chaos, 
it was difficult, even with the support and cooperation 
of all classes of citizens, to evolve an effective plan of 
action. The various steps that finally placed our in- 
dustrial effort on a reasonably sound basis were taken 
slowly and tediously. They included the establishment 
of a civilian organization in Washington which, by 
virtue of the powers delegated to it by the President 
and conceded to it by industry itself, was able to cen- 
tralize and unify the industrial effort of the country. 
Much effective work was eventually accomplished, both 
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in the production of war munitions and in other uses 
of the economic resources to further the nation’s best 
interests. Throughout the war we continued to ship 
great quantities of raw materials to the Allies, and 
many of our factories were continuously engaged in 
producing important items of equipment for them. 
However, though we entered the war as the leading 
industrial nation of the world, and were actively en- 
gaged for nineteen months, not one American-made 
tank was ever used on the battle front, and not until 
the Armistice had the most essential types of artillery 
shells reached quantity production. Such a delay in 
the future might, under different circumstances, have 
the most serious consequences for our country. 

If industry is to meet the demands made upon it in 
war, and if the material resources of the country are 
to be properly organized, it is now generally recog- 
nized that they must be subject to the direction of one 
supreme head who will be responsible for the unified 
application of the power they develop. Such a concep- 
tion of business methods is entirely foreign to the pre- 
vailing peace-time practice in our country. 

The development of American industry in the last 
century has been accomplished under a doctrine of 
free competition, which permitted full exploitation of 
our national characteristics of self-reliance and initia- 
tive. The Government has wisely refrained as far as 
practicable from interfering with the fundamental 
laws of supply and demand. Governmental control has 
been limited, in theory, to that necessary to preserve 
free competition, and to prevent injustice to the mass 
of our citizens. The trite saying, ‘‘The more business 
in government, the less government in business,’’ ex- 
presses epigrammatically the philosophy of our people 
respecting the individual’s control over his own capital 
and his own efforts. 

In war all this changes. Demand becomes not only 
abnormal but is measured in terms of national self- 
preservation rather than in capacity to pay. Time is 
vital. The interests of the individual must be wholly 
subordinated to the interests of the nation. Supplies 
must be obtained regardless of expense and effort. To 
avoid collapse and chaos, the government must assume 
control. Prompt action will be necessary, but snap 
judgment decisions should not direct this action. Effi- 
ciency can result only from study, from knowledge, and 
from deliberate preparation. 

The board which finally supervised and controlled 
our industrial organization in the last war was headed 
by Bernard M. Baruch. In his final report on the 
activities of the board, submitted to the President in 
March, 1921, he stated: 
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‘‘That much of the confusion experienced in collect- 
ing the supplies for this war could have been avoided 
by a more painstaking, thorough, and comprehensive 
effort on the part of the Government supply bureaus 
to work out a program of redoubt, even a program ten- 
tative in many of its details, there is little doubt. That 
such a program would have been exceedingly difficult 
to frame is quite certain. 

‘‘The experience of the board in this respect sug- 
gests the thought that there should be established a 
large unit of specially qualified officers of the War De- 
partment devoted in time of peace to studies of supply 
programs for supposititious military undertakings. As 
these programs would always have to be based upon 
the obtainability of the supplies outlined, the bureau 
should be required to go deeply into a study of the 
industrial resources and possibilities of the country 
as they relate to war needs. These studies are a mil- 
itary function, but they might have also, as a by-prod- 
uct, a healthy effect upon business.’’ 

The essentials of Mr. Baruch’s recommendations were 
incorporated into law by Congress in 1920. The Na- 
tional Defense Act of that year places on the War De- 
partment the duty of assuring adequate provision for 
the mobilization of the national resources essential to 
war-time needs. The peace-time studies and plans 
which Mr. Baruch visualized are now demanding the 
constant efforts of a small group of specially selected 
officers who receive the voluntary assistance of experi- 
enced civilians. 

It is necessary to make in peace reasonable estimates 
of the amounts of munitions essential for war, and 
they must be listed according to importance. More- 
over, in peace we must plan for the distribution of war- 
time production to the various sections of the country 
in proportion to the productive capacity of each. It 
must be assumed, of course, that in war Congress will 
give the necessary directives which will enable the Ex- 
ecutive to accomplish the ‘scientific application of the 
industrial forees.’’ The necessary requirements in la- 
bor, raw materials, facilities, power, fuel, and finance 
must be foreseen and provided for in detail. Where 
there promises to be a shortage in any of these, plans 
must provide for curtailment of certain industries in 
order to favor those whose activities are vital to the 
country’s needs. There must be no interference dur- 
ing an emergency with the production of essentials 
for the civilian population. Plans for war-time con- 
trol of prices must be reasonable, workable, and just. 
Finally, there must be sound plans for the control 
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of the whole economic war effort through providing 
for a centralized organization of manufacturers 
financiers, miners, farmers, labor leaders, lawyers 
doctors, and in fact representatives of every part of 
our economic life. 

Such preparatory work is merely to place our na 
tional house in order. It requires little expenditur: 
from the public funds, and the most extreme advocat: 
of total disarmament could scarcely make objection to 
its consummation. It indicates no attitude on our part 
unfriendly to any other government. In fact, it in 
dicates nothing more than our determination to avoid 
the waste and inefficiency that have throughout our his- 
tory characterized our initial industrial efforts in na- 
tional emergencies. It seeks merely to apply sane busi- 
ness methods to government business in war, so that 
every individual will carry his share of the burden and 
the government will obtain one hundred eents of effi- 
ciency for every dollar spent. 

Progress in the task is steady, even if slow. Its ex- 
ecution is made possible only by the hearty cooperation 
of all classes of citizens with the officers of the govern- 
ment. Happily, the modern American has exhibited 
a patriotism and interest in his nation’s welfare which 
does not limit him to outbursts of wild enthusiasm 
when the enemy is actually at the gates, but impels him 
equally to participate in the humdrum work of peace, 
in order to assure the continued prosperity and _ se- 
curity of his country. The work so far done gives 
reasonable assurance that never again will we have to 
go through the industrial nightmare of 1917; if we 
were attacked tomorrow, the work already accom- 
plished would place us far ahead of where we were on 
April 5, 1917. 

The solution before 1917 of the problems I have out- 
lined, would certainly have had marked effect on our 
war effort. As to the lives it might have saved, and 
how much it would have hastened the final vietory, one 
man’s guess is as good as another’s. Certainly it would 
have reduced the risks we took in entering a great war 
with searcely an idea of how to equip and supply our 
armed forces. Today, we would be paying interest on 
a much smaller national debt. The most conservative 
authorities estimate that war expenditures under the 
assumed conditions would have been twenty-five per 
cent—about five billion dollars—less than they actually 
were. Plans that give reasonable promise of effecting 
such savings to American taxpayers, are worthy of the 
most serious consideration. 








F any general increased his reputation in the exer- 
cises of 1930 it was General Rain. He showed a 
genius for striking at the crucial moment, a 
malevolently inspired coup d’oeil which other generais 
might justly envy. And unfortunately, like certain 
famous generals of the past, he seemed to have a 
jealousy of possible rivals, which made him uneannily 
alert to forestall and frustrate other generals. 





This year he was unique in the decisiveness of his 
strokes. He even performed the ‘‘hat-trick’’. For, 
by curious coincidence, he submerged in turn the final 
exercise of the 4th Guard Brigade, of the 2d Division, 
and of the combined Aldershot and Southern Com- 
mand troops on ‘‘the Plain’’. The consequences were 
the more disastrous because each of these exercises 
gave promise of being the most interesting of its series, 
a promise that was never fulfilled. In the first the 
South Downs were metamorphosed into foot hills of 
the Himalayas for the purpose of trying out new 
methods in frontier fighting. There was also the ex- 
hilaratingly original spectacle of Guardsmen turning 
themselves into guerrillas and applying Lawrence’s 
axiom that for such warfare the normal principles of 
war should be inverted. One has long been convinced 
that a periodical course in guerrilla tactics might do 
much to develop the present rather drab standard of 
infantry tactics in the British army. 

In the 2d Division exercise, General Rain’s night 
attack forestalled a night attack by the ground force. 
This was the more unfortunate because the project of 
such a stroke was a refreshing change from the usual 
dawn attack and it would have been interesting to see, 
or at least to hear, its upsetting effect. The consistency 
of the British army is both its strength and its weak- 
ness. If we try a new thing as a surprise, we are apt 
in our delight to continue it as a custom—and so to 
strip it of surprise. Dawn attacks themselves were 
originally a means of taking the opponent off his 
guard. Now they have the popularity and publicity of 
a film star. And unwind themselves with the regular- 
ity of a film. Indeed, it is a real surprise, and relief, 
to the onlooker if any exercise does not work up to an 
attack at dawn. 

Even more untimely was the fate of the final exer- 
cise on Salisbury Plain, for it seemed almost certain 
that here we should at last see the improvised Medium 
Armored Brigade used as a whole, and used in a way 
suitable to its qualities. Thus we might have enjoyed 
one positive example of the test which this year’s chief 
innovation was devised to produce. Previously the 
tanks had been launched so regularly against prepared 
positions, in nullification of their mobility, that one 
might almost conclude that, like driven game, they 
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were meant to be shot. If the idea was to produce a 
battle, it really produced a battue. And if they were 
not thrown against the strong front of an enemy 
position, direct along the all too certain line of expec- 
tation, they were reserved to throw at the opposing 
tanks, apparently on the subconscious theory—‘ Let 
the tanks kill each other, then we can get on with the 
war.”’ 

It was reserved for General Rain to punish these 
slips. And he allowed no chance of redemption. 
Through his intervention, the training season was 
shorn of the ultimately positive lessons in the art of 
generalship and in mechanised maneuver that it might 
have yielded. To the cultivation of generalship the 
loss was specially unfortunate, because each of these 
three schemes put a premium on unconventional meth- 
ods and incited the commanders to elasticity of plan 
and execution. To the development of mechanisation, 
the abandonment of the last exercise, especially, means 
that we are left for 1930 to reflect chiefly on examples 
of how armored forces should not be used and the 
power of mobility abused. 

Negative examples are not helpful to clear dedus- 
tions. They impose a heavy demand on the imagin- 
ation, and require the ability to distinguish between 
the main currents and the surface ripples. Observers 
are liable to let their judgment be deflected by minor 
details, and to focus on incidents produced by the 
artificial conditions of peace, whereas they should be 
trying to gauge the general trend in the light of real 
war conditions. 

To do so is not easy when exercises have to be ear- 
ried out on the government ground at Aldershot and 
on Salisbury Plain, areas absurdly narrow in com- 
parison with even the present range of mechanised 
forces, and further cramped by wire fences and in- 
numerable ‘‘out-of-bounds’’ patches. To see a_ bat- 
talion of tanks advancing in a long string over opem 
downland because they were confined to the road by 
a few strands of wire was a ridiculous sight. It 
violated the essential nature of tank action, which on 
cross-country movement and wide frontages. Care for 
such restrictions is often carried to a pitch of both 
tactical and financial absurdity. One has seen tanks 
waiting to pass in turn through a gate, rather than 
break through a fence that would have cost a few 
shillings to repair. Yet, besides offering a bunched 
target and delaying their maneuver, they were con- 
suming pounds’ worth of petrol and oil meanwhile. 

The Army at home has no training ground which 
offers scope for realistic test of, and practice for, the 
new mechanised forces. Perhaps the only remedy 
might be to move these mechanised forees to the vast 
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and sparsely populated areas of central Wales for an 
annual period of training. 

The worst danger of the present limits is psycho- 
logical. It lies in the difficulty of shaking off such 
artificial habits, and the cramped ideas they induce, 
when war comes. 

In this connection there is an amusing story in 
General Spears’ ‘‘Liaison’’, just published. On ar- 
rival near Mons, with the shadow of the German masses 
creeping perilously close, a message was received from 
the cavalry to ask if they were ‘‘ justified in loopholing 
the walls of a farmhouse.’’ Evidently they thought 
they were still at maneuvers. 

In another place the author particularly remarks: 
‘‘In war ... the soldier is either too tired or has no 
time to think; he will only do what comes to him 
naturally and instinctively, through long usage.’’ One 
fears that if war came much of the value of mechanised 
troops, and of the new mobility, would be forfeited 
through the shackles of peace-training habits. It is all 
too probable, also, that they would themselves be of- 
fered up as a mass sacrifice before their crews and 
the higher commander could acquire a new habit of 
applying mobility freely. 

Moreover, another aspect of peace-time exercises de- 
serves emphasis, Because this executive acts and um- 
piring decisions are made under artificial conditions, 
any deduction from them, especially in detail, is 
largely a matter of individual opinion, of guess work 
even. Thus it runs more risk of missing truth than 
does an analytical pursuit of general tendencies and 
effects. History attests this. Lessons learned from 
peace exercises have, indeed, far more often proved 
false than those of pure theory developed from logical 
reasoning and historical analysis. 

It would be unfair, however, to argue that the past 
season’s practice yielded no value. A number of points 
were certainly brought out by actual experience as 
they could not have been so well in any other way. 
One was the relative increase of mechanical endur- 
ance. This is the more significant because the machines 
have been growing older, and so inherently more liable 
to breakdown. The fact that increase of age has been 
accompanied by a decrease of casualties, despite an ac- 
celeration of marching pace, is a tribute to training. 
And it is a vindication of those who argued that it was 
unwise to base calculations on early performances, who 
prophesied that as commanders became more mechan- 
ically understanding, and their men more mechanically 
trained, standards would rise and difficulties grow less. 

There was an illuminating illustration of this truth, 
and of the difference made by experience, in one exer- 
cise. A light tank company commanded by an officer 
who had enjoyed three years’ experience in handling 
these machines attained a remarkably high average pace 
without incurring casualties, whereas another com- 
pany under an officer who had just come fresh to the 
task suffered numerous casualties although moving at 
barely half the former’s average. Of the general im- 
provement there has been recently an even more strik- 
ing example in Egypt, where five medium tanks 
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travelled 130 miles across the desert from Cairo to 
Alexandria in 30 hours, and eventually, after takin; 
part in exercises, returned to their base through 
sandstorm that stopped all other forms of transport. 
They had covered 320 miles within a period of six 
days. 


Among other mechanical impressions of the season 
has been that of a marked improvement in the work 
of the armored cars, and also of the remarkable in- 
fluence they have sometimes exerted on the opposing 
command, an influence not perhaps consciously ap- 
preciated, yet none the less dominating. Another sig- 
nificant reflection concerns the visibility of the various 
arms. One often feels that it is a pity that practical 
tests of comparative visibility, both for means of move- 
ment and formations, are not carried out. A medium 
tank, for example, can be easily mistaken, particularly 
on a misty morning, for a clump of bushes. And on 
most types of ground the visibility of a Carden-Loyd 
light tank is much less than that of a man on a horse, 
and of several Carden-Loyds astonishingly less than 
that of several men on horseback. The former not only 
merge with the background more easily, but attract 
the eye less in movement. Unfortunately, by a peculiar 
absurdity, this asset was dissipated by decorating the 
tiny machines with red and white distinguishing signs 
of disproportionate size. 

This ‘‘advertisement’’ at least helped to mitigate a 
danger to the infantry which was significantly em- 
phasized this year by the attempts to protect the march 
of an infantry column with antitank guns. Against a 
mobile opponent their own peril might outweigh their 
value. For they can so easily be ‘‘netted’’ by light 
tanks or cavalry patrols—cavalrymen either horsed or 
mechanized. Such mobile adversaries may catch them 
unawares from a close-up fire position or, alternatively, 
dismount and stalk them on foot. Thereby an infantry 
foree which relies on antitank guns to picket its march 
might be stripped of protection without becoming 
aware of its nakedness, 

This consideration brings us to the question of 
cavalry, a question that is the more difficult because 
cavalry has become so mechanical with Austin vrecon- 
naissance cars, Carden-Loyds, and sixwheelers, that it 
might almost be termed a framework of steel with 
merely a filling of horse-flesh. Viewed logically, such 
an amalgam would seem to have the defects that a 
compromise always has in war. If old style cavalry 
has still a role, it should remain horsed; otherwise, it 
should be mechanically converted to war style cavalry. 
I imagine that those who are really convinced of the 
horsemen’s value would prefer to stand on their own 
hoofs. Then at least they would be able to prove 
whether they could move and fight where mechanised 
troops eould not. 

But one finds more and more, that cavalrymen reec- 
ognized that their fighting days are over; ended by 
their own excessive vulnerability to modern fire wea- 
pons. The argument for their retention seems to 
focus purely on their value in reconnaissance and on 
their short-range power to move over certain tracts 
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of ground where vehicles are ‘‘stymied.’’ In this case 
it seems that the most reasonable way of assessing the 
issue would be mathematically. The value of infor- 
mation depends first on its exactness and secondly on 
the quickness with which it is gained and got back. 
Which is quicker to travel nine and three-fourth miles 
on a horse and one-four mile on foot, or to travel 
nine and one-half miles in a swift machine and one-half 
mile on foot? The answer is unmistakeable, and the 
conclusion surely unanswerable. And it is well to re- 
member that as the range of a reconnaissance increases, 
so does the advantage of the swifter moving means of 
transport—to the point where the final stage must be 
made on foot. 

It is characteristic of human nature to shrink from 
pitiless logic, and characteristic also to cling to an old 
friend which may have an occasional value for an ex- 
ceptional purpose. But even if we concede the fullest 
claim now made by enthusiasts for the horse, it is clear, 
indeed all the clearer, that we do not need large units 
of horsed cavalry, but merely a few score picked men 
in each division to furnish patrols. 

The best excuse, though not a reasonable justifica- 
tion, for maintaining cavalry brigades is that they pro- 
vide practice for leaders in applying mobility. A 
younger generation is likely to arise, bred up with 
mechanised vehicles, who will be imbued with mobility 
of thought and action. But at present it is unhappily 
obvious that few commanders have been able to shake 
off trench-warfare deliberation. Some commanders 
have a natural gift for mobility, or in their war service 
missed the danger of developing immobility. But, 
otherwise, cavalry-bred commanders seem the most 
free. 


In this year’s exercises realism was obscured, and 


On Left, One of the New Mechanised 3.7-inch Howitzers. On Right, Mechanised Machine Gun Carrier and Trailer. 
The Gun Has Been Dismounted and is Firing from the Top of the Slope 
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the broader issues confused by misdirection of the 
‘‘armored’’ strokes. One is not referring merely to 
the neglect of strategic objectives, such as communica- 
tions and depots. This potential aim is certainly 
underrated, because British soldiers know too much 
about that rather overrated cavalry leader ‘‘Jeb’’ 
Stuart, and far too little about the effect achieved by 
Forrest and Morgan. The ‘‘romanece’’ of Stonewall 
Jackson has blinded them to the deeper lessons of the 
campaign in the West, where Grant turned and Sher- 
man decided the issue of the Civil War, and where the 
exiguous mobile forces of Forrest and Morgan went 
far closer than the main Confederate armies to frus- 
trating their purpose. 

Even so, mobile forees must often aid the general 
plan by closer action against tactical objectives. But 
these should be apt targets. Unfortunately, in peace 
exercises much unreality exists and false lessons are 
drawn because the administrative services, the second- 
line transport, and the various headquarters have such 
puny proportions compared with their war scale. They 
are peculiarly difficult to cover against the thrusts of 
armored mobility, but because they are small in peace 
exercises, they are difficult to strike and their assailants 
are rarely accorded full and real value for striking at 
them. Perhaps this is the reason why, instead of strik- 
ing at the enemy’s immediate rear, the armored units 
are still habitually aimed at a front which he has had 
time to prepare for antitank defense. An armored 
brigade should be given full latitude to avoid the 
enemy’s antitank defenses. Its line of approach should 
be as indirect as possible—and mobility gives it a wide 
range of possibility. A blow at the enemy’s head- 
quarters, signal centers, transport lines, and supply 
columns, would be likely to paralyse all the combatant 
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The Largest Type of Medium Tank (16-ton) Going Through 
a Brick Wall. The Speed on Fairly Level Ground is 
30 Miles Per Hour 


troops that are dependent on those vital organs. In 
contrast, infantry disposed and dispursed for defense 
is a difficult target to hit—although in actual war it 
might not stand the sight of an oncoming swarm of 
modern high speed tanks. 

Again, the habit of launching tanks, or keeping them 
to launch, at the enemy’s tanks is an unconscious trib- 
ute to the power of armored fighting vehicles, a proof 
of the instinetive fear they increasingly develop in 
the minds of commanders. But is is not generalship. 
A general should employ his tools in the way that 
produces the maximum profit, not merely to cancel his 
opponent’s assets. 

Moreover, this direct use, and misuse, of tanks not 
only confuses the essential issues of today, but confuses 
the battle picture. Thus it confounds umpiring and 
makes peace exercises more than ever unrealistic. Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling was present at one of the exercises 
on Salisbury Plain, and the story is going round that 
he was asked his impression of modern war as there 
presented. He is said to have replied: ‘‘It smells 
like a garage, and looks like a cireus.’’ An apt and 
witty mot, and the circus element was certainly prom- 
inent on the ‘‘battlefield’’ as well as on the road. But 
it was due mainly to misguided choice of objectives, 
and the tendency to seek in unreal battle what could 
have been better attained by indirect paralysis. 

Of course the misuse of tanks may be read as a tacit 
admission of their potency, a recognition that a battle 
without them is unthinkable, and that the other arms 
without them are powerless. It is a backhanded com- 
pliment. Because they are so few in proportion to the 
infantry, and yet so essential, they are called upon dis- 
proportionately. The infantry are often saved loss 
and exertion by their very immobility; the cavalry by 
their vulnerability, and because all soldiers are horse- 
lovers, and so, when in command, gauge generously the 
needs of the horse for rest and water. In contrast, 
and in paradox, the less they value machines the more 
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do they commonly expect of them, This tendency en- 
tails not only undue wear and tear, but tactical waste. 
We have come to count on tanks out of all proportion 
to the number that we can count in our present or- 
ganization. 

Gropingly, yet definitely, the British army has taken 
a lead in mechanisation. By comparison with other 
armies its situation is favorable. By comparison, how- 
ever, with the need, its state is not merely unsatisfy- 
ing, but unready. All armies have made more progress 
in the past decade than in any previous decade of 
peace. Yet, relatively to the changed conditions, the 
change is less than it has ever been. And so is utterly 
inadequate. Armies as at present are not an insur- 
ance; they are a petition in bankruptcy. 

Expressed mathematically, change in armies has 
usually moved at the same pace as change in the con- 
ditions of war, but several marches in rear. In the 
last decade the pace of armies has quickened to a run. 
But the pace of scientific and mechanical progress has 
been revolutionised, not merely accelerated. Thereby 
the armies of today are as helpless and their prospects 
as hopeless, as a portly policeman trying to catch a 
motorthief—the thief of time. 





The consequences may be even more simply expressed. 
The armies of 1914 had over two months of grace 
before they lapsed into the stagnation of trench war- 
fare. Nowadays the proportion of machine guns and 
other automatic firearms has increased enormously. 
No army has any scale of artillery approaching the 
proportion which in the later stages of the war could 
make a gradual advance possible by plastering whole 
areas with shells. The number of serviceable tanks 
is but a trifle of the infantry strength of any army. 
As the habit is still to use them for bolstering up the 
infantry, and so to throw them against the positions 
best furnished with counter means, the existing few 
would soon be used up. 

It is thus a safe deduction, and prediction, that the 
armies of today would sink into trenches within a 
week—if they ever got to grips. For there is more 
than a possibility that these infantry bodies would be 
dispersed by air attack or hamstrung by the bombing 
of their transport while they were still groping 
forward. 

Six years ago I produced a little book called ‘‘ Paris. 
or the Future of War.’’ Since then I have dwelt 
mainly on the immediate future of armies and on the 
ways of modernizing them. Some have assumed that 
this shortening of the horizon meant that ‘‘Paris’’ 
was merely a bomb to liberate thought, or an indul- 
gence in extreme vision as a refreshing prelude to 
more practical concerns. On the contrary, the more 
one meditates on the increasing data provided by 
war history and peace exercises, the more sure do the 
original conclusions seem. They even sound less ex 
treme than then, so marked has been the change in 
general military opinion. 

This change owes as much to the cumulative effect 
on annual maneuver impressions as to the gradual sur- 
render of prejudice to logic. Every effort has been 
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made to prop up the infantry, and to ensure them a 
dle befitting their normal dignity as the principal arm. 
Yet their attempt to simulate virility has been no more 
convineing than that of the ‘‘principal boy’’ in a 
pantomine, They have been endowed with green and 
white flags to represent antitank guns and these most 
versatile weapons have been allowed to score a_ per- 
centage of hits such as no weapon has ever approached 
under war conditions. They might well be christened 
the ‘‘Marksman’s Dream.’’ On the other hand, the 
tanks have been heavily handicapped by the narrow- 
ness and artificiality of maneuver areas, by their own 
fewness and obsolescence, and not least by the way 
commanders have employed them—too often to the 
negation of their mobility. 

Yet infantry padding and tank slimming have alike 
failed to disguise the natural outlines of these trials. 
In exercise after exercise the tank forces, so slender 
compared with the infantry bulk, have dominated the 
situation. Dominated it more each year, and most 
of all this vear. 

It is not merely by their mobility, for this has been 
restricted, that their influence has been exerted, but 
their subtle moral effect. Any commander of a 
large infantry force who knows that the other side 
has a small armored force is subject to this. All his 
ideas and movements are governed by his concern as 
to its whereabouts and its latent menace. It cramps 
him at every turn, and he is compelled to take such 
care for his own security that his offensive purpose 
becomes a secondary and flickering impulse. It is 
often amusing to see those who have been most dis- 
paraging of mechanisation become most concerned 
when they have to command. 

If the self-protective instinct become so predominant 
in peace, it is likely to spell paralysis in war. No 
commander will ever feel safe in executing a plan. If 
he is about to take the offensive, and hears of a hostile 
armored force’in the offing, what will be the effect on 
his purpose? If he has actually begun an attack, will 
he continue it? Perhaps it would be not all loss if 
his resolution falters, for, as we have already pointed 
out, there is not the least ground for expecting that 
an infantry attack could succeed against a modern 
enemy in a position that he has had a few hours to 
prepare. 

Thus the problem of today is not merely what tanks 
ean do, but what mental and moral effect they can 
have. And here lies the ground for declaring that 
talk about ‘‘gradual mechanisation’’ is merely a sooth- 
ing syrup, which though innocuous in itself, is indi- 
rectly perilous to administer to a grave case. The need 
for thorough conversion is urgent. And if anything 
could accentuate its urgency it is the knowledge of the 
vulnerability of all unarmored columns to air attack. 

The significance and effect of the bombing attacks 
on bus columns was clear to any reflective mind. In 
many eases, such a mobile column would probably have 
remained as an immobile heap of wreckage, far behind 
the place where and time when it was wanted. March- 
ing columns may be less easily blocked than bus 
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columns, but are more easily dispersed—an equally 
powerful brake on effective advance. Only when using 
pure armored formations is this danger lessened. 





One of the New British Mechanised 3-inch Stokes Mortars, 
With Trailer, Being Rafted Across a River 


Otherwise, the commander’s strategic plan may suffer 
a paralytic stroke, 

Let us, however, for the sake of argument take up 
the most moderate ground, and concede the claims, 
whether logical or not, made for the preservation of 
the other arms. On this basis, and in the light of this 
year’s exercises, let us put a simple question. If any 
commander who took part was offered a division com- 
prising the usual three infantry brigades or one com- 
prising one infantry brigade and one armored brigade 
—which would he choose? One cannot believe that 
even the most conservative general would still prefer 
the former if he had to bear the responsibility of 
command. And if this be the conclusion from Salis- 
bury Plain and Aldershot, how much stronger would 
it be in a theatre of war where there were no red 
patches or inviolate fences to cover his flanks, and 
where he could not so easily gauge the whereabouts 
and approach of an enemy armored brigade? 

Hence what justification is there for preserving even 
for a time the present infantry pattern of divisions? 
Once we have read the writing on the wall, it does not 
diminish the danger to remain gazing at the wall. 

Only perhaps at one point can one detect a silver 
lining to the cloud that hangs overhead. It is in the 
cultivation of generalship. For the first time since 
the era of Waterloo, continental armies have their eyes 
on the British and are being influenced by its experi- 
mental lead. The pre-war army, splendidly efficient 
as it was in many ways, did not draw such a tribute. 

While British pioneering work in mechanisation is 
generally realized, it may seem more surprising to 
refer thus to its generalship. I was greatly struck by 
the remark of an acute-minded foreign attache that its 
exercises contrast with those abroad in the scope they 
give for strategy—particularly in its original sense of 
‘‘the art of the general.’’ Relatively, this is true, 
even though one deplores the limitations of ground, 
the limitations of the administrative services which 
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are the bases of strategy, and the excessively tactical 
outlook of the manuals. But looking back, one can 
see how we have progressed. A few years ago most 
schemes dealt with forces which were acting 
‘‘encadré’’—fighting side by side in a series of narrow 
compartments. These reduced the commander to the 
level of a machine-tender instead of an artist. 

This year nearly all schemes, whether they dealt 
with battalions or divisions, were devised to encourage 
free maneuver and strategic judgment. Superficially 
it may seem a paradox that mechanisation should be 
making war less mechanical, But its effect is perfectly 
natural. For by restoring mobility and fluidity it is 
breaking the shackles of trench warfare, the most 
mind-deadening form of war. The new freedom given 
by mechanical power of movement, combined with 
unmechanical schemes, must ultimately bear fruit, 
however depressing the uniform dead level of execu- 
tion in many of this year’s exercises. 

Where there is scope for the art of war there is 
hope that this art will revive. 

It is still a question of hope, rather than fulfillment. 
This year, as each year, one has seen the same familiar 
mistakes. One does not refer to, nor would one lay 
stress on, mistakes of execution. These are inevitable, 
and the critic should be charitable, if he appreciates 
the fog of war. But errors of conception are in a 
different category, especially where they come from a 
disregard of time-proved essentials. This year one has 
again seen commanders following a preconceived idea 
as rigidly as the commanders of 1914, with no attempt 
to give their plan and dispositions the elasticity which 
would allow them to be varied to meet the enemy’s 
action. One has seen them neglect the chance of tak- 
ing alternative objectives even when the scheme pro- 
vided this essential chance of perplexing their oppo- 
nent, One has seen them launch attacks which could 
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have no possible hope of success even in the light o 
their limited information, lunging at the point wher: 
the opponent could surely parry. 

Perhaps the most significant defect lies in th 
normal appreciation. Never does this seem to consider 
what course would be the least likely to be expected 
**Soundness’’ is our bugbear, and our mental burden 
It is well known that Moltke in 1870 jeopardized his 
success by giving his opponents credit for taking the 
sound course, the plan that he would himself have 
adopted in their position. Because the French were 
outrageously foolish, they badly upset his calculations. 
This might seem an argument for foolishness in a gen 
eral, if it were not for the fact that, being foolish, 
they were unable to take advantage of his miscaleula- 
tions. But one fears that in most present commanders 
Moltke would have found his ideal opponents. For 
he could have relied on them always to do the sound 
thing, so that they would have fitted perfectly into 
his plan—for their defeat. 

In the nineteenth century a cloud spread over the 
armies of Europe and has lain over them since. Like 
a sound-proof curtain it shut out the still small voice 
of the old masters. Like a smoke-cloud it might have 
been patterned to spell the catechwords ‘‘Soundness”’ 
and ‘‘Uniformity.’’ Inverting the order of nature, 
that cloud is the cause of the general depression which 
lies over Europe today. For the ruinous drain of the 
last war ean be traced to the futility of armies which, 
since 1870, had become mechanical in mind without 
being sufficiently mechanical in form. 

No wonder it is declared that another such war 
would mean the bankruptcy of Europe. If so, it would 
be due to the bankruptcy of intelligence. At present 
there are portents of recovery; hardly the promise, 
still less the achievement. 


Reviews of Foreign Military Writings 


France, 1922 


THE DEFENSE OF IvVANGOROD, 1914-1915. 


General Alexis von Schwarz. 


The book is a translation from the Russian. 


(Translation from the Russian 


General Alexis von Schwarz of 


the Imperial Russian Army, is a noted authority on the subject of field fortifica- 
tions, and during the World War he was governor of Ivangorod. 
The book gives in detail a description of the important Russian fortress 


which included both banks of the Vistula River, 


The siege operations of the 


Germans and the defense measures of the Russians are discussed in a very 
complete and interesting manner by an author who combines both theory and 


practice. 





The Tactical Use of Smoke By the 
Infantry Regiment 


Major Edward M. Almond, Infantry 
Il 


NFANTRY, if it uses smoke at all, can only hope 

to blind and obscure the most important of the 

enemy’s key points with the limited facilities at its 
disposal. It cannot hope, nor is it desirable in most 
eases, to use its smoke as a curtain behind which its 
units are to operate. By blinding machine guns, 
37-mm. guns, antitank guns, trench mortars, and ob- 
servation posts, we should try to make the enemy as 
helpless as an ostrich with his head in the sand. 

Smoke placed too close to our own troops tends 
to attract fire to them. So that it is now generally ac- 
cepted that smoke should be used as an agent to blind 
the observation of the enemy rather than as a screen 
for friendly troops. The basic principle of smoke tac- 
tics is that of denying to the enemy the power of aimed 
fire or of observation, or of both, without hampering 
the action of one’s own troops. 

The screening effect of smoke is of prime importance 
to the Infantry, and such screens as may be produced by 
its own weapons may be employed for one or more of 
the following purposes. 

a. To prevent observation from observation posts, 
high ground, salients, or ground. from which the ad- 
vaneing infantry may be enfiladed (see Problem No. 
1, below). 

b. To blind machine guns and antitank guns (see 
Photos Nos. 1, 2, and 3, below). 


ce. To obscure limited key points or areas that are 
parts of the ground organization of a defensive posi- 
tion and which control the advance of an attacking 
unit (see Problem No. 2, below). 

In considering the tactical uses for smoke it is well to 
bear in mind certain fundamental points: 

1. The object to be blinded should be covered by 
a cloud which is two or three times its own width. 

2. The duration of the screen? 
need it? 

3. What facility has the enemy for observing or fir- 
ing upon the area to be utilized by our own troops? 

4. How far away is the enemy? The greater the 
distance, the more effective is the screen. 

5. The direction and velocity of the wind? When 
the wind is from the flank of the object to be smoked, 
conditions are most favorable. A wind velocity of 
more than 16 miles per hour usually renders the screen 
ineffective. Gentle winds of from six to nine miles 
per hour are the most suitable. 


(1) For 


How long do ‘we 


Part I see INFANTRY JOURNAL for January, 


6. Temperature? 
the smoke more 
weather. 

7. Humidity? Air tinged with dampness increases 
the endurance of a screen produced by a given quan- 
tity of material. 

The above considerations are not reasons why we 
should avoid the use of smoke, as claimed by some. 
They are the items which influence the effectiveness 
of the smoke materials used; and the greater the care 
taken in considering these items the better will be the 
results. Smoke is a weapon of opportunity and should 
be employed under the most favorable circumstances 
whenever the situation admits of any latitude in the 
choice of time at which to utilize it. 

There are no definite rules as to the exact quantities 
of smoke-producing materials required to give a satis- 
factory screen for a specified area or point. Condi- 
tions vary, and judgment and training in the use of 
smoke are necessary to its effective employment. 

Having stated the various uses to which infantry may 
put that smoke which it is capable of producing with 
its own weapons, let us now consider the means where- 
by infantry may produce this smoke. They are: 

a. Smoke candles (present equipment but unsuit- 
able) ; 

b. Hand and rifle smoke grenades; 

e. The 75-mm. infantry mortar (or 3-inch trench 
mortar) ; 

d. Tanks. Not discussed in this study because the 
tank is a special infantry weapon and not organic to 
the infantry regiment. 

In the Gas Manual, A. E. F., we find this statement: 

‘Smoke is used by the infantry with the 3-inch 
Stokes mortar smoke shell for smoke screens up to a 
range of 1800 yards; with hand and rifle grenades, 
smoke, against hostile machine gun nests; and with 
smoke candles to conceal troop movements.”’ 

The tactical use of smoke and how it is produced 
have remained buried, except for isolated tests, in the 
above general statement for the past decade. No seri- 
ous attempt has been made to investigate smoke in all 
its aspects—mortar smoke, candle smoke, grenade smoke 
—by the Infantry itself by experiment and test with 
troops under varying situations, both tactical and 
climatic, in order to determine the methods by which 
infantry can make use of the smoke at its command. 
If such tests have been made the Infantry is none the 


Hot weather tends to dissipate 


quickly than is the case in cool 


1931, page 25. 
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wiser; at the date of this writing, no doctrine has ever 
been established.’ 

The Chemical Warfare Service has shown the tech- 
nical possibilities of the smoke candle, but it is for the 
Infantry to determine and announce its tactical use— 
the use which will stand the test of combat. The in- 
fantry should determine and announce whether or not 
it would be an advantage to carry the extra weight 
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points. The purpose of their use being that of en 
abling the user to approach unseen to within assault 
ing distance (30 to 50 yards) of the point to be at 
tacked, and therefore with less chance of being hit. 
until the attacker is ready to rush in and close wit) 
the defender. 

Let us consider a small detachment (one or tw 
squads) sent out by an attacking battalion of infan- 
try with the mission of capturing and 
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Photograph 1 
necessary to produce effective results from 
smoke candles. 

An effective screen by means of smoke 
candles call for at least 500 candles for 
a small operation. A smoke candle burns 
for approximately two minutes. Some 
idea may be gained of the amount of material neces- 
sary when we state that to screen a concentration area 
on a front of 2,000 yards (remembering that the screen 
should be two or three times the width of the object to 
be sereened)—for example the front of an assault 
battalion (450 to 800 yards frontage)—requires 12,000 
candles, 180 to 200 men to maintain the sereen, and 
the necessary carrying parties to bring the material 
forward, in order to maintain the screen for a period 
of two hours. 





From the foregoing it would appear uneconomical, 
and a burden far beyond the compensations offered, 
for an infantry battalion to carry so much material 
for such a single sereen for itself. Furthermore, local 
smoke screens around our own troops have a tendency 
to draw the enemy’s fire. 

Considering hand grenades, smoke, it is believed that 
their use is’ confined to employment against an enemy 
in a restricted space (dug-out, cellar, or barricade). 
Due to their limited range and small content per gren- 
ade, it is believed that their use is of such a special na- 
ture as to deny their general tactical application. For 
these reasons it is thought that hand grenades, smoke, 
should be eliminated from the regular equipment of 
the infantry combat unit. 

The rifle grenade, smoke, is considered useful in the 
attack of single machine guns and small fortified 


(1) Since the writing of this article, a new training regu- 
lation (designated as Tentative Training Regulations No. 416- 
15) has been issued. It states, in part, “The Infantry may 


establish small local screens with rifle and hand grenades or 
smoke candles,”” and makes no mention of the smoke that the 
infantry mortar may establish. It is hoped that the designation 
“tentative” means that the use of the mortar for smoke purposes 
is being investigated and that this study will serve to strengthen 
the belief that there is a distinct use for the smoke that it can 
produce.—Author. 





destroying a machine gun which has been 
firing on our battalion. 

‘The squad, taking advantage of avail- 
able cover, reaches a position within 250 
yards of the hostile machine gun (the 


























Photograph 2 


range of the rifle grenade is approximately 200 yards). 

““Two or three rifle grenadiers begin to fire, very 
quickly at first to build up the sereen, and then more 
slowly to maintain it, the smoke being placed on the 
windward flank or just in front of the enemy point. 

‘‘Then, as the screen develops and submerges the 
enemy, other members of our group rapidly work their 
way forward, from different directions, to within as- 
sault distance of the smoked point. 

‘‘The rifle grenadiers cease firing as those detailed 
to rush the gun reach assault distance, and the enemy 
gun is rushed as quickly as possible from several di- 
rections. ’’ 

Experiment shows that the duration of the screen 
thus developed is effective, with no wind, from one to 
three minutes after fire is stopped; and thus the hand- 
to-hand encounter against the personnel of the enemy’s 
gun squad and its defenders occurs in an atmosphere 
which is constantly clarifying. 

It is believed that if two members of each squad are 
each equipped with ten rifle grenades, smoke (when 
operating against a machine gun), the squad is capable 
of operating with a greatly increased chance of suc- 
cess and that few if any casualties will result, certainly 
none from aimed fire. Where, however, do we find any 
statement, based upon experiment or upon experience 
from combat training, to this effect? Where is the 
guide in such matters? 

An operation such as the one as described above will 
be one of the most important with which the attacking 
battalion of the future will be concerned. It will be the 
usual case and not the exceptional one. Such a use 
of smoke admits of the closest cooperation between the 
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protector (rifle grenadier) and the protected (indi- 
idual riflemen who are trying to close with the en- 
my). It is superior, from this standpoint, to the smoke 
that ean be delivered by either artillery or the infantry 
mortar for such small operations. There can be no 
question but that smoke thus used is an aid to the per- 
sonnel which operates against a gun, and that its use 
will reduce casualties and give the attacker confidence 
in the suecess of the projected attack. 

However, the use of smoke as described above ap- 
plies to brush-covered areas and wooded country, that 
is, operations at short ranges. When the advance to 
the machine gun must be made over open country for 
much greater distances (500 or 600 yards) the infan- 
try mortar provides the means of placing the smoke 
screen for blinding the enemy and protecting the ad- 
vanee. The mortar will cease firing when the squad, 
supported, reaches approximate assaulting distance, 
or better yet, when the squad reaches a location from 
which it can begin to use its rifle grenades, smoke. 
Thus we see that smoke in small quantities has a dis- 
tinct use in the blinding of hostile machine guns by 
means of rifle grenades for short distances and by 
means of the infantry mortar smoke shell for ranges 
up to 2,000 yards or more. (See Photo No. 3 and 
Problem No. 3, below). 

The enemy’s observation posts, automatic weapons, 
small cannon, and antitank guns are usually located, 
initially at least, at considerable distances (600 to 
1,500 yards) from our own front line units. They gen- 
erally constitute the bulk of his defense; they are his 
key positions, the elimination or the blinding of which 
will permit our assault units to advance with much 
more facility than if left undisturbed or to the chance 
of a direct hit. We believe that the blinding of these 
key points is the true role for that smoke which infan- 
try is capable of producing by its own means, and that 
such use of smoke, as regards the methods of producing 
it, is confined to the rifle grenade for short distances 
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and the infantry mortar to the limit of its effective 
range. 

That the leading military nations of the world con- 
template the use of smoke by the infantry itself, and 
this does not include the tank’s capacity for providing 
a smoke screen, is testified to by the following: 

British: ‘‘* * * In meeting engagements 
the plan of attack must make use of all supplementary 
means available; artillery, tanks, machine guns, light 
mortars, and ‘Smoke.’ 

‘te * * 


* * % 


the battle will thus take the form of a 
series of attacks in the nature of bounds, of which the 
control must be maintained by the battalion commander 
* * *. The final objective for a battalion should be 
fixed at the furthest limit to which it is likely to main- 
tain the vigor of its attack.’’ 

French: ‘‘The infantry has a howitzer, working in 
the closest coordination with the battalion commander 
with a view to crushing certain obstacles which reveal 
themselves at the last moment on the battlefield and 
may stop the progress of the battalion. The direct sup- 
porting artillery is not in a position to reduce the op- 
position with sufficient promptness, due to its remote- 
ness, the difficulties of liaison, and the time necessary 
to open fire.”’ 

United States: ‘*The fact that 3-inch trench mortar 
shells, smoke, will be entirely under the control of the 
Infantry, operates as an additional advantage in that 
smoke barrages (screens) will, at all times, be available 
to cover the retirement of daylight raiding parties.”’ 

Those who minimize the usefulness of smoke in small 
tactical operations forget how isolated numerous bat- 
talion combat operations were during the World War; 
they forget that the reliance on smoke, as indicated by 
the above quotations (the French, by inference, in that 
the battalion must depend upon its own means for 
whatever it secures in the matter of prompt assistance) 
had its genesis in the necessity for something to dis- 
turb the accuracy of hostile fire and observation. We 





Photograph 3 
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are, also, prone to forget the numerous occasions in 
which some blinding agency placed upon the enemy, 
high explosive having failed to stop his fire effect, 
would have been a salvation to the lives of men and an 
assurance of the success of numerous small operations. 


It is not so much at the zero hour of an attack that 
smoke, as produced by infantry itself, is of such mo- 
ment. At that time, if ever, infantry receives or should 
receive the support of all the usual agencies of battle. 
The period of self reliance comes in the subsequent 
stages of the combat when resistance by the enemy be- 
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Sketch No. 2 


comes isolated and the supporting artillery begins to 
fall behind or is trying to displace forward, when liai- 
son begins to break down, and when signal commun- 
ications are cut. 

The battalion is the complete combat unit, and a 
fundamental to its successful operation in combat lies 
in the power to maneuver its units and to support these 
maneuvers With its organic or attached weapons without 
reference to special agencies. For example, the tank, 
although primarily an infantry weapon, is a special 
agency as far as the infantry battalion is concerned ; 
the tank does not accompany every attacking battalion 
(we never have enough tanks for such a liberal dis- 
tribution), it is allotted to the main effort or efforts. 
But every battalion in the next war is going to meet 
with a machine gun or guns and other weapons or ob- 
servation posts from which fire will be regulated. The 
battalion must be so trained and equipped as to enable 
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it successfully to cope with opposition as it arises, and 
without reference, certainly as to small resistances, to 
outside agencies. 

In making use of the weapons which now operate 
with the infantry battalion, the question arises 
whether it is better to equip the infantry mortar with 
high explosive shell only, or to supply it with both high 
explosive and smoke shell. We think that the combin- 
ation of the two is the better solution. But the oppo- 
nent to this solution has little faith in usefulness of such 
small quantities of smoke as could be produced by 20, 
or 30, or 40 smoke shells for use with the mortar. He 
says, ‘‘ What can this number of shells do?’’ To the 
answer to this question we devote the remainder of our 
study. It is one of the chief aims of the discussion. 

What does the smoke that the infantry mortar can 
produce accomplish in the way of a screen? What 
does it look like? Study carefully Photos Nos. 2 and 3, 
below. How long will this smoke last, and of what 
value is such a small screen? Study Problems 1 and 2 
below. 

Any regiment, in addition to the Infantry Board, if 
supplied with smoke shell for its 3-inch trench mortar, 
could do much in the development of a tactical doce- 
trine for smoke. Such efforts would enable the In- 
fantry to demand the development of a more endur- 
ing smoke material than that available at present. 
White phosphorous (WP) is the best available smoke 
material, but who can say that there is none better? 
How can the Infantry ask the Chemical Warfare 
Service for a better and more enduring smoke material 
until we in the Infantry know what to use smoke for 
and why we desire a better smoke? 


PrRoBLEM No. 1 


The tactical situation here illustrated indicates that 
the Ist and 2d Battalions, 2d Infantry, attacking 
abreast, are meeting with opposition some time after 
the launching of the attack, and that the scouts of the 
Ist Battalion have drawn fire from a machine gun lo- 
eated on the flank of the zone of advance of this bat- 
talion (location of enemy’s gun is indefinite, but some- 
where in the vicinity of the point marked W). This 
hostile fire controls the entire front of the 1st Battalion, 
if it continues to advance. If the gun is allowed to 
deliver its fire, with the observation of its gun crew un- 
molested, our battalion will beyond doubt suffer num- 
erous casualties. What can smoke do in this case to 
aid the advance of the Ist Battalion? Photo No. 1 is 
a view of the line x—z, and of points W and Y when 
the observer is at A (see contoured map). Photo No. 2 
is the same view from point A when five rounds of 
smoke (WP) shell were placed on the line x—z by 
means of a 4-inch mortar, under unfavorable weather 
conditions (blustery wind). This screen lasted two 
minutes.” 


(2) With the 3-inch trench mortar (or the 75-mm. infantry 
mortar) it is estimated that it would have required ten smoke 
shells for the development and maintenance of such a screen 
for a period of two minutes, and two shells per minute there- 
after for a continuation of the screen. Twenty smoke shells 
would be required to pass the leading (or assault) rifle com- 
panies over the danger space, the draw southeast of the point 
A. This estimate is based upon the actual facts derived from 
a similar screen, discussed in Problem No. 2. 
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Study of the terrain and the situation shows us that 
the advance of our Ist Battalion is controlled by a 
single key point—fire from the flank by a machine gun 
indefinitely located. It is also evident that the hostile 
machine gun fire, to be effective, must be observed; it 
must search up and down the slope between points 
C and A. 

Assume, for variety, that the scouts of our Ist Bat- 
talion had located an observation post at Y, instead 
of the machine gun in the vicinity of W; that it was 
believed that the enemy was adjusting his artillery 
fire by observation from the point Y. Photo No. 3 
shows the effect of two rounds of smoke shell fired by 
the 4-inch trench mortar on the point Y; duration of 
obscurity, three minutes." 

This ‘‘smoking of a point’’ illustrates how an ob- 
servation post, a definitely located machine gun, an 
antitank gun, or a 37-mm. gun can be hindered, if not 
entirely prevented, in its operation. The terrain shown 
in the photograph affords very few suitable locations 
for weapons placed for defensive fires. 

By smoking the line or the point the progress of the 
advance is materially aided; only that rara avis, a di- 
rect hit, by high explosive shell could accomplish as 
much. 

This test shows what smoke in small quantities is 
like and gives a conception of what we may expect it 
to accomplish in combat. Let us now take up the use 
of smoke for a different purpose, the screening of a 
small maneuver. 


PROBLEM No. 2 

The tactical situation here illustrated indicates that 
an assault battalion ordered to assist the main effort 
of the main attack being made on its left is attacking 
with Companies A and B in assault. Both companies 
are held up by rifle and machine gun fire, as indicated. 
The exact location of the machine guns in Company A’s 
zone of advance is unknown. The company command- 
er has decided to overcome the resistance in his front 
by moving the support platoon from its present location 
in the Bois des Tanks, across the saddle between Hum- 
phreys Hill and Cook Ridge, to the 4th Infantry Woods, 
in order to attack the enemy at close range from the 
eastern edge of that wood. If the maneuvering pla- 
toon ean reach the 4th Infantry Woods in good condi- 
tion the operation against the enemy’s position will very 
likely prove successful. 

Supporting fire is asked of the battalion commander 
to assist this maneuver. 

Shall the battalion commander direct that this sup- 
porting fire consist of high explosive shell or of smoke 
shell? We believe that, both types of projectile being 
available and conditions being suitable for the effective 
use of smoke, the use of smoke will prove more effective, 
Shell for shell, than will high explosive. It is a ques- 
tion of neutralizing by smoke or by high explosive, and 
not’a question of annihilating. The ammunition avail- 
able does not admit of annihilating fire for such an 
area (180 yards front by 200 or 300 yards depth), and 


(3) It is estimated that the 75-mm. infantry 


: mortar would 
have required four or five smoke shells, based on 


Problem No. 3. 
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only annihilation can be depended upon to drive a 
resolute enemy from his guns. But an enemy blinded 
for a period of five or ten minutes is of much less 
hindrance to our operation than one who is only some- 
what intimidated by some high explosive shells fired 
with the hope of a direct hit. 

Now let us examine the results of a smoke screen 
which was actually fired and placed on the hostile po- 
sition by means of the 75-mm. infantry mortar. (A 
test by the Infantry Board in 1928). 

The following information was obtained: 

1. The area marked ‘‘Smoked’’ (on the map) was 

effectively smoked on a front of about 180 yards; 
The adjustment of fire and the regulation of the 
smoke on the target were excellent ; 

The sereen was developed in less than one and 
nine-tenths minutes ; 

The duration of the sereen was three and one- 
half minutes ; 

Five projectiles were required to develop the 
screen ; 
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Sketch No. 3 


Six additional projectiles (one each half min- 
ute) were used to maintain the screen ; 
Total expenditure of ammunition—12 
shell (one for sighting) ; 

Weather—air warm, atmosphere slightly hazy, 
wind from the flank (favorable) at about 14 
miles per hour. 


smoke 
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Comparing the above results with those expected 
from the employment of the same number of high ex- 
plosive projectiles (or twice the number, for that mat- 
ter) and remembering the purpose for which this sup- 
porting fire was furnished (to cover the advance of a 
maneuvering unit across an exposed, open, stretch of 
terrain) it would be most optimistic to expect that 
12 rounds fired against an indefinitely located target 
(somewhere in an area 180 yards wide by 200 to 300 
yards deep) could neutralize such an area for a period 
of three and one-half minutes and produce this state 
of neutralization in the brief periods of two minutes 
after fire was opened. 

We believe that smoke, in the above situation, was 
the more appropriate of the two available types of pro- 
jectiles. If conditions as to wind and weather were 
not suited to the employment of smoke we should have 
had to use high explosive, although the results, as shown 
in the preceding paragraph, could not have furnished 
the desired assurance of neutralization for the ammuni- 
tion expended. 


It must be pointed out, in connection with this pro- 
posed maneuver, that the enemy, if submerged in 
smoke, has no means of determining the route of ad- 
vance of our maneuvering platoon; he knows that he 
has stopped the firing line of our left assault company ; 
he is aware of the small draw to his right front and of a 
similar draw to his left front ; the smoke descends upon 
his position. Shall he fire straight to the front, to his 
right front, or to his left front? He cannot observe 
the fire effect nor the target. He cannot be strong on 
his entire front, as to delivery of fire, and any fire that 
he delivers during the period of the smoking is at a 
marked reduction in efficiency or the guns will not fire 
at all, as was the case in the Meuse-Argonne fighting. 


The above test of smoke was actually made; the re- 
sults are facts; and, we believe that they clearly dem- 
onstrate that there is a place for the employment of 
smoke by and for the infantry battalion. The situa- 
tion given is a logical and not unusual one, and such 
problems will present themselves to every fighting bat- 
talion in the natural course of its combat from day to 
day. The facility for such employment of smoke should 
be an integral part of the infantry battalion; the bat- 
talion and company commanders should be thoroughly 
conversant with its powers and limitations; and if it is 
an efficient agent as demonstrated in Problems Nos. 1, 
2, and 3, the battalion should not be required to de- 
pend upon the use of smoke from a chemical warfare 
unit from the corps, or a special tank to come down 
from the division. There are never enough such units 
to go around; and even if ordered, they frequently do 
not arrive in time to be of use in small operations. But 
small operations cause casualties, and most of the fight- 
ing done in war is done by the platoon, the company, 
and the battalion; all, in fact. Therefore, we should 
provide all effective means to aid the small operation. 

In the foregoing problems we have shown what 
smoke looks like, what can be accomplished with it, 
and have made no attempt to present a case for elim- 
inating the use of high explosive in battle. 
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PROBLEM No. 3 


(An illustration of the endurance of smoke, conditions 
varying from those in Problems 1 and 2) 

The line A—B, 100 yards long, is assumed to be a 
short stretch of the enemy’s trench, located on ground 
of special tactical importance to the enemy and from 
which observed fire (rifle or machine gun) ean be de- 
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75-mm SKETCH No. 1. Mortar 
Mortar (Smoke shell content---White Phosphorous) 


livered against our line D—E. The point C is one of 
the enemy’s observation posts definitely located ma- 
chine guns. The wind, velocity 0 to 1.8 miles per hour, 
is blowing from B toward A; the temperature is about 
75 degrees centigrade; the sun is shining brightly at 
about 11:00 A. M. 

Result of Test: By placing twelve rounds, smoke 
shell (fired by the 3-inch trench mortar) at the rate of 
four shells per minute, maintained a total obscurity of 
the trench for 11144 minutes. 

By placing 10 rounds (all conditions the same as for 
the screen on the trench) on the point C, that point was 
obseured totally for 11 minutes.* 

An interesting test, technical in nature, performed in 
the French army in the recent past, had, as a compar- 
ison between smoke shell and high explosive shell, the 
following results: 

Area neutralized: 100 meters wide by 300 meters 
deep. 

Duration of neutralization: One hour. 

Ammunition required : 


High explosive (75-mm.) ...... 1140 projectiles 
Smoke (75-mm.) ........ 500 to 600 = 
High explosive (155-mm.) ...... 650 ¥ 
Smoke (155-mm.) ......... 40 to 50 i 


This test by the French indicates that for neutraliza- 
tion smoke shell is twice as effective (for 75-mm. am- 
munition) as high explosive in the one ease, and 13 
times as effective (for 155-mm. ammunition) in the 
other case. 

In view of the above there is no reason to doubt 
that the comparison of two to one in favor of smoke 
would be the ease with the 75-mm. infantry mortar (or 
the 3-inch trench mortar), with a limit, of course, on 


(4) In the absence of any definite data upon which to base 
the proper expenditure of ammunition at the time the test was 
fired, twelve and ten rounds, respectively, were ordered fired 
on the positions designated in the sketch, above. The test officer 
made the following statement, however: “Owing to the low 
velocity of the wind the same result could have been obtained 
in both cases with 50 per cent. of the ammunition used.” 
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the size of the area which could be neutralized in pro- 
portion to the supply of ammunition. 

Assuming the above to be the case, and there is no 
evidence to the contrary, it would appear logical to con- 
clude that a proportion of the ammunition allotted to 
the infantry mortar should be smoke. What propor- 
tion, is a question that can be determined only by ex- 
tensive tests, based upon the percentage of situations 
in which, under varying weather conditions, smoke 
be used to advantage. We would suggest that, if the 
present allotment of ammunition is 250 rounds within 
the division (for each infantry mortar), the propor- 
tion of smoke be 25 per cent. If this were the case, 
by the inclusion of a proportion of smoke, we should 
have increased the potential neutralizing capacity of 
our mortar allowance from 250 to 312 without increas- 
ing the number of shells (assuming from the French 
test that the 62 smoke shells have twice the neutraliz- 
ing effect of 62 high explosive). 

Those who are opposed to the smoke allowance for 
the infantry mortar will ask why, if smoke shell is 
twice as effective a neutralizing agent as high explosive 
shell, do all military authorities recognize the need for 
high explosive in modern battle. The answer is simple. 
When we know the exact location of the object we wish 
to destroy, we use high explosive; when we must lit- 
erally “‘blast the enemy’’ out and have sufficient am- 
munition to do so, we use high explosive; when, due 
to weather conditions, smoke could not be used econom- 
ically, we use high explosive. But, the weather is not 
always against the use of smoke, nor do we always know 
the exact location of the object to be destroyed (the 
reverse is usually the case), nor is it always necessary 
to destroy the enemy 
pose. 


in order to accomplish our pur- 
Then, if smoke is the more efficient neutralizer, it 
is the better agency adapted to the tactical situation. 

The Infantry should know that both smoke shell and 
high explosive shell have application to modern combat, 
and that situations that require the use of both types 
of shell will be common to every infantry battalion 
on the future battlefield. 

Here is the conception of a German authority on the 
subject : 

‘‘The use of smoke must become, in the war of the 
future, just as much a matter of course for the infan- 
try as is now the case of the support of the infantry 
by the heavy machine gun * * *,’’ 

The opponent of smoke for the infantry mortar says 
that its inclusion in the normal allowance complicates 
the supply question. Those who are familiar with the 
development of the automatic rifle, the automatic load- 
ing rifle, and particularly the machine gun, will re- 
member that this same cry was loudly voiced on all 
sides—the machine gun would expend so much am- 
munition that it could never be supplied in battle. 
But now no one would advocate the abolishment of the 
machine gun on such grounds; it has proven its value. 
In war, whatever has proven itself of value is retained ; 
the supply of that weapon, or its ammunition, is a de- 
tail which we always manage to work out somehow. 

The supply phase of this question of smoke shell 
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for the infantry mortar is important, but it is not pro- 
hibitive of the use of smoke by infantry. We should 
not be narrow nor blinded to the value of either smoke 
or high explosive; both have their uses. We know that 
battles do not move with the lightning like strokes of 
the map problem ; there will usually be time to resupply 
the smoke expended in action, just as the high explo- 
sive will be resupplied. In the Meuse-Argonne offen- 
sive a single machine gun battalion expended 150,000 
rounds of ammunition in one barrage of five minutes 
duration. That and the 
battalion was not stranded it was resupplied 
the next night. 


Was considered 
either 


necessary, 


To summarize, the furdamentals that govern the 
tactical employment of smoke, as produced by the or- 
ganic weapons of the infantry regiment, are: 

1. Smoke, as developed by the infantry’s organic 
weapons, should be confined to blinding observation of 
the local movement, maneuver, or other operation of 
our assault, battalion rifle elements and their support- 
ing-weapon fire units. 
the enemy and not our own troops. 

» 


The smoke should be placed on 


The means of producing smoke should either be 
an integral part of the infantry battalion or habitually 
attached to it. 

3. The blinding effect of smoke can be utilized to se- 
cure tactical surprise or to reduce the effectiveness of 
the enemy’s fire or counter-measures directed against 
our tactical efforts, when surprise effect is not prac- 
ticable. 

It is sound to state that our infantry doctrine should 
prescribe that, under favorable atmospheric conditions, 
the obseuring characteristics of smoke give it a maxi- 
mum neutralization of small tactical localities held by 
the enemy, and that when conditions are unfavorable to 
the use of smoke, high explosive shell must be depended 
upon for the effect to which it is capable of affording. 
It will be noted that the foregoing alludes to neutraliza- 
tion (exact enemy object unknown) and not to de- 
struction fire which we can afford to use either because 
we know just where our target is or because our am- 
munition supply is unlimited. 

We must not lose sight of the fact that smoke ean 
give that protection against observation of our activi- 
ties and against the efficient delivery of fire against our 
troops which high explosive cannot insure. Refer to 
the case ‘‘Trench de Teton’’; high explosive did not 
make it possible to approach that trench without every 
movement of our troops being observed ; smoke, placed 
on the enemy, would have made it approachable from 
any of a number of directions. 

In coming to our conclusions as to the uses for smoke 
in combat we must not confine our investigations to 
narrow limits; its possibilities are infinite and the 
situations in which it may be profitably used are num- 
erous. The tests cited in this study are only scratches 
on the surface of the subject. The problems illus- 
trated, by tests, and by photograph, and the historical 
examples of the use of smoke (or where it could have 
been used) present real facts which cannot be con- 
troverted. Our failure to appreciate such facts at the 
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present time will only make the realities of the future 
more painful. Then we shall learn by bitter experi- 
ence that which we might develop now and, having 
developed it, enunciate a doctrine which would guide 
our training and promote the thorough understanding 
of smoke which is so lacking at the present time. 

We believe that we are safe in concluding that there 
is rarely enough artillery for all the uses to which we 
wish to apply it; that the infantry battalion must rely 
primarily upon its own means of successfully coping 
with the enemy; that we never can say that an enemy 
‘‘dug-in,’’ even protected by hasty entrenchments, and 
somewhat camouflaged, can be driven from his position 
by artillery fire alone, even if the battalion secures it 
on eall. <A blind to his operations and an interfer- 
ence with his key positions, so that their efficiency of 
fire is reduced, at least merits our most serious con- 
sideration. 

We believe that officers of combat experience, who 
have seen their men wither under well aimed rifle and 
machine gun fire in spite of calls for supporting artil- 
lery fire, and who would have weleomed anything which 
would blanket the aceuracy of the enemy’s weapons, 
know the need for something better than high explo- 
sive shell to make it possible for their small groups of 
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men to come near enough to close with the enemy in 
personal combat. 

To officers without combat experience we recommend 
that they do not discard the possibilities of smoke as an 
aid to infantry combat without a trial, numerous trials, 
for the development of the subject. Until it is proven 
conclusively by test that smoke has no application to 
the general combat of the infantry battalion, they 
should take the attitude that it will help, that the in- 
fantry can use it to advantage, and that it should al- 
ways be available to the infantry battalion in combat, 
and not a dependency upon some corps service, as gas 
troops, or upon a divisional service, as the tank. 

In coneluding this study it is proper to emphasize 
the following: 

1. The importance of broadening the present knowl- 
edge of the tactical employment of smoke and placing 
conerete information, by means of training, before in- 
fantry officers of all ranks. 

2. The need for a more enduring type of smoke 
material. 

3. The necessity for vision in the development of 
some agency whereby the terrible toll exacted by the 
machine gun in the past war may be reduced in the 
next one. At the present time smoke seems to be the 


solution. 


Germany— Militdr-Wochenblatt, 18 February, 1930. 


ANTITANK DEFENSE BY INFANTRY. 


Colonel.Fisecher, German Army. 


Abstracted by Lt. Col. E. L. Gruber. 





The present fantastic ideas for future employment of tanks are based on 
the experiences of the World War, where the infantry was practically defense- 


less against tanks. 


Today, where both infantry and artillery have efficient 


antitank weapons, tanks will be unable to go roaming over the battlefield in 


plain view and without liaison with the assault infantry. 


The accuracy of fire 


of moving tanks will always be deficient and their crushing power against good 


infantry is limited, 


The ordnance will always be able to produce an effective 
antitank weapon to meet the requirements of the infantry or the artillery. 


For 


the infantry this should be a superheavy machine gun of 2 em. caliber; for the 


artillery a light mobile rapid fire gun of 3.7 to 5 em. ealiber. 


The antitank 


gun should however, not be emplaced in the foremost part of the combat zone 


because it could not exist there under heavy fire. 


antitank machine gun. 
gun. 


This is the place for the 


The antitank gun supplements the antitank machine 
It is also a suitable accompanying gun. 


It should be technically and 


organically an artillery unit but attached to infantry regiments and battalions. 
Suitable echeloned in depth, this antitank gun will be able to stop any tank 


attack. 
















Practical Peace-Time Leadership 


The “Case Method’’ Applied to an All-Important Phase of Military Education 
Major O. W. Griswold, Infantry 


EADERSHIP ean not be learned from a set of 
rules. However similar soldiers may be in the 
mass, individually each man has a distinct per- 

sonality. In battle, in the face of danger and death, 
the soldier is stripped of all superficial attributes and 
reverts to the elemental man. The herd influence then 
becomes predominant. He ceases to think, and then 
reacts, as a matter of habit, to the things learned on 
the training ground. 

In peace, such factors as education, previous occu- 
pation, race, antecedents, and home training make sol- 
diers more individualistic. There is not present that 
common danger, as in war, to bring them all together. 
In peace, too, the application of disciplinary measures 
to suit the particular case may be efficacious as a de- 
terrent. But in battle no disciplinary punishment, less 
than death itself, will affeet any man who is crazed 
by fear. 

The lives of Napoleon, Scipio, Hannibal, Caesar, 
Grant, Lee, Stonewall Jackson, and many other great 
soldiers abound in glorious exploits of leadership on 
the battle field. Conversely, the student may also find 
in history many notable examples of its failure. Un- 
fortunately, however, there are few examples in print 
concerning the practical application of leadership in 
time of peace. Therefore, and since it is in peace that 
we should prepare for war, this study concerns itself 
more with the peace-time aspect of the question. 

The following true cases, illustrating some examples 
of peace-time leadership, are stated from an observa- 
tion of some twenty-four years’ service. They are 
stated, not in a spirit of criticism or commendation, 
but in an effort to illustrate what are considered to be 
certain fundamental principles that underlie the ap- 
plication of peace-time leadership. 

Case I. Some years ago, the graduating class at 
West Point was given opportunity, as a part of its 
instruction, to witness the usual Saturday inspection 
of one of the Regular Army detachments at that sta- 
tion. The detachment commander’s attitude towards 
the men was one of extreme severity and faultfinding ; 
any bunk not made up to his satisfaction was pulled 
roughly apart, and the blankets, sheets, and equipment 
were seattered upon the floor ; noncommissioned officers, 
as well as privates, were admonished caustically and 
sarcastically before the assembled cadets; meat cans, 
knives, forks, and spoons, out of place or in poor con- 
dition, were thrown across the room; and several times 
the detachment commander lost his temper and used 
profanity. He seemed to take pleasure in finding some- 
thing wrong, and failed to comment favorably on any- 
thing that was right. 

The impression made on that graduating class was 
impressive and lasting. To their inexperienced eyes 





this was the approved way to handle enlisted men. 
Needless to say, every potential officer in that class 
was greatly handicapped during the formative years 
of his earlier service by the experience. It took years 
for some of them to readjust their ideas. This in- 
fluence may have caused some of the storm of post war 
protest against Regular Army methods. 

This case illustrates many serious errors in the psy- 
chology of troop leadership. First of all, it is an 
almost criminal illustration of the power of example 
wrongfully applied. Secondly, it violates every sem- 
balance of dignity, justice, and good practice in the 
handling of enlisted men. Such treatment lowers 
their self-respect and exposes them to ridicule. It is 
unjust and arbitrary. It destroys loyalty and respect 
for the commander, the organization, and the entire 
Service. Finally, the tyrannical imposition of author- 
ity on subordinates by virtue of military command can 
never be defended. It is the act of a bully, not that 
of a leader, 

Conversely, analysis of the case by the observant of- 
ficer will guide him to a fundamental truth, which is 
that in most situations commendation is more power- 
ful than condemnation. Applied to the case in point, 
it means that the detachment commander’s mental at- 
titude was destructive rather than constructive. 

In making an inspection, then, the best method is to 
find first something satisfactory. Having once found 
it, make favorable comment thereon. Then point out 
carefully the unsatisfactory things, emphasizing the 
idea, at the same time, that only these latter things are 
holding back the individual or the organization from 
being uniformly up to the approved standard. Instead 
of arbitrarily ordering ‘‘do this’’ or ‘‘do that,’’ the 
initiative of the subordinate can be stimulated by such 
questions as ‘‘ What do you think about this?’’ ‘‘ Have 
you considered that?’’ leaving him the working out of 
the suggestion. The senior has a direct responsibility 
in checking up on results. This course will almost 
always bring home to the subordinate that the senior 
is a friend, not an enemy ; that he is trying to build up, 
not to tear down. Its strength rests upon the fact 
that any human being is proud to have or to do some- 
thing above the average. He receives pleasure and 
incentive from the fact that it is noticed and praised 
by superiors. It works irrespective of persons, whether 
they be generals, colonels, majors, junior officers, non- 
commissioned officers, cooks, or privates. It may be 
applied to any phase of every day military life, 
whether it be between line and staff, at a drill, an in- 
spection, a tour of guard, or even in the supervision of 
a police detail. The application of this principle de- 
tracts in no way from what military men call ‘‘force.’’ 
If, after fair trial, good results are not obtained, then 
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direct orders and direct action are necessary. If these 
latter measures do not accomplish the desired end, 
then the individual becomes a proper subject for 
prompt elimination from the service. 

Case II. Immediately after the World War, the 
then Commandant of Cadets at West Point was im- 
pressed with the necessity of developing the latent 
leadership of cadets while in the Corps. To this end, 
tactical officers were assigned orderly rooms in the 
cadet barracks. They were thus brought into direct 
contact with cadets. Disciplinary matters were 
handled under policies, exactly as in the Service. Tac- 
tical officers were enjoined to be strict but absolutely 
just, and were not empowered to use arbitrary meas- 
ures of punishment. The tactical officer became, in 
truth, the ‘‘Old Man’’ of his cadet company. His daily 
administration of the business of that company served 
as a daily object lesson to the cadet throughout his 
course at the Academy. 

A text book ‘‘ Military Man Power,’’ by Lieutenant 
Colonel L. C. Andrews, U. 8. A., was obtained and a 
course of instruction was given by the Tactical De- 
partment. Initiative and responsibility were devel- 
oped in members of the First (senior) Class, by re- 
quiring each of them to rate every cadet in his com- 
pany twice each year in certain fundamental qualities 
of character and appearance. These ratings were re- 
solved by a mathematical formula and incorporated 
into the cadets’ general standing for the year. 

Beneficial results were immediate. Cadets began to 
see that officers were not hereditary enemies. On the 
other hand, officers began to take more interest in their 
eadets. They arranged for special coaching for those 
deficient in studies, and a community of interest de- 
veloped which resulted in the cadets asking for and re- 
ceiving advice and help on private, personal, and offi- 
cial matters. This was accomplished without lower- 
ing the standard of discipline in the least. It is cer- 
tain that the relationship between commander and 
commanded is now much better understood at West 
Point than formerly. 

This case illustrates a fundamental knowledge of hu- 
man nature, and the power of example rightly em- 
ployed. 

Case III. Some years ago a young married second 
lieutenant was ordered on foreign service. On account 
of a sick child who was unable to travel, he applied 
for and obtained from The Adjutant General one 
month’s delay in sailing. Upon arrival at his new sta- 
tion he was severely reprimanded by his colonel for 
the delay in reporting. He was further told in no 
uncertain terms that his future actions would be 
guided strictly by ‘‘the law.’’ The colonel emphasized 
the nature of that law by pounding on a copy of Army 
Regulations. The child died later from the effects of 
the trip. 

Though the colonel later apologized, no amends that 
he could ever make could remove that subordinate’s 
sense of resentment and injustice, shared in common 
with all junior officers of the regiment. The colonel 
had lost their loyalty and respect. Apparently, how- 
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ever, he learned nothing from the incident, for as long 
as he commanded the regiment his methods were those 
of a martinet. Officers were being put in arrest and 
trials of officers and men were frequent. Outwardly, 
the regiment had every appearance of being an excel- 
lent organization; within, loyalty, esprit de corps, and 
morale were very low. 

This case illustrates lack of understanding and sym- 
pathy on the part of the superior. It exemplifies also 
rule by fear. While the power to punish is a necessary 
attribute of command, it should be resorted to only 
when necessary. In some cases punishment should and 
must be given. Too often, however, the rule by fear 
is applied by all ranks in our Service. Enlisted men 
are too often tried by their company commanders be- 
cause it is the easiest and quickest way to dispose of 
the cases. If a case contains any unjust or unfair 
elements, irreparable harm to morale is certain to re- 
sult. Higher commanders sometimes centralize punish- 
ment, by policy, so that an enlisted man is tried irre- 
spective of the wishes of his company commander. If 
the superior is of the martinet type, such a policy is 
harmful. 

In any well disciplined organization, the superior 
must uphold the authority of the junior. The su- 
perior, however, has an equal duty in seeing that the 
subordinate does not act unjustly. 

Case IV. Incident to border trouble, a certain in- 
fantry regiment was ordered to Texas some fifteen 
years ago. Prior to a practice march, a company com- 
mander of that regiment, just assigned, gave his com- 
pany specific orders against drinking water from un- 
authorized sources. He explained that much of the 
water in the country was unsafe to drink. As the com- 
pany had many recruits, he made the necessity for 
the order clear. In the course of the long march, the 
company halted, hot and tired, near a stream. Imme- 
diately on breaking ranks, one of the outstanding ser- 
geants in the company, a man of long service, was 
seen drinking from the brook. In the presence of the 
assembled company, the captain quietly and without 
resentment cut away the sergeant’s chevrons and as- 
signed him to a squad as a private. Upon return of 
the company to the post, the regimental commander 
confirmed in orders the reduction of the sergeant to 
the grade of private. 

This case illustrates a fundamental principle of com- 
mand—an order once given must be strictly enforced. 
The sergeant’s usefulness as a leader was destroyed 
by his own action. Since he himself did not obey, 
how could he expect obedience from others? Had this 
offense been left unpunished, the discipline in that 
company would have been nil. The fact that the pun- 
ishment immediately followed the delinquency is an 
important point to note. This ease also illustrates a 
very human trait of soldiers, which is to try out a new 
commander. 

Case V. A new tactical officer was assigned to and 
joined a cadet company at West Point on the day that 
it completed a week’s practice march in inclement 
weather. At Saturday inspection the following day, 
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many rifles were found dirty and rusty. The tactical 
officer immediately ordered a special inspection in one 
hour’s time for those cadets whose equipment was not 
in satisfactory condition. Some rifles were again found 
to be unsatisfactory. Two supplementary inspections 
were held during the day for those cadets who had 
failed to come up to the required standard of the pre- 
vious inspection. The few who had unsatisfactory rifles 
or equipment at the fourth inspection were at once 
awarded five demerits and ten confinements' or pun- 
ishment tours. In addition thereto, they were confined 
to barracks until such time as their cadet captains had 
passed their equipment as satisfactory. On subsequent 
Saturday inspections, appropriate punishment was in- 
variably awarded without any second opportunity to 
make good. Needless to say that particular tactical 
officer had no further trouble with the care of equip- 
ment. 

This case is selected as illustrating two points. 

First of all, class punishment should not be em- 
ployed where individuals are at fault. While the en- 
tire company was generally unsatisfactory, there were 
individuals who did have excellent equipment at the 
first inspection. It would have been basically unsound 
to hold them further because others had failed to come 
up to the required standard. The course adopted put 
a premium on good work, but was absolutely inflexible 
as to poor work. 

Secondly, sincerity of purpose will always produce 
results. The easiest way to have handled this situation 
would have been to punish all delinquencies at the first 
inspection. However, this would not.have changed 
the condition of equipment for that particular Sat- 
urday. Moreover, such a course might have been un- 
fair to certain individuals, on account of the short 
time available to prepare. The tactical officer wished 
to stress cleanliness of equipment rather than punish- 
ment. The series of inspections took all day, and sac- 
rificed the leisure of all concerned. It impressed the 
fact that the equipment must be in a satisfactory con- 
dition. It gave the necessary time and opportunity, 
and only those cadets who were not playing the game 
received punishment in the end. 

The action was designed as an object lesson, that no 
matter how disagreeable the task, poor performance 
would not be tolerated. This principle is susceptible 
of extensive application in ordinary every day military 
life. It is based on firmness rather than unnecessary 
harshness. Certain methods by one type of leader will 
not secure the same results when applied by another. 
The principle therefor is fixed, but the method of ap- 
plication often varies. 


Case VI. A general officer was once visiting a large 
post. Part of the troops were out in a model camp 
erected to help with the instruction of students. 
Accompanied by the post commander, the colonel of 
the regiment, and other officers, the general made an 
inspection of the camp. The party came finally to the 
camp latrine, in the construction of which a certain 


() Required to remain in their rooms during leisure time on 
ten Wednesdays, Saturdays, and Sundays. 
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corporal had displayed great interest, energy, and in- 
itiative. The corporal was present at the inspection, 
full of pride in the consciousness of work well done. 
The general turned to the post commander and com- 
plimented him highly on the installations, saying that 
it was the best field construction that he had ever seen. 
The corporal who had done the work, stood by unno- 
ticeed by the general as the party passed on, but the 
wise post commander himself complimented the cor- 
poral as he left. 

Passing later to the picket line, everything was found 
in excellent condition. Somewhat perfunctory com- 
ments were made by the general until he spied a man 
nearby grooming a horse. He stopped and gave a long 
dissertation in the hearing of the men on the general 
unsatisfactory methods of grooming animals, not only 
in all branches of our Service, but in that organization 
in particular, and called attention to that man as an 
example. The man was so humiliated by the gibes 
of the other men, and by the fact that he had brought 
adverse criticism on the company that he later at- 
tempted to desert the Service. 

This case should hold some valuable lessons for the 
observant officer. First, men always respond to in- 
terest in themselves and their work. It would have 
cost the general nothing to have asked the corporal 
a few questions about himself, and to add a quiet word 
of commendation. 

Another striking point is the readiness of the post 
commander to give due credit to the man actually 
responsible, Selfishness is a rock upon which so many 
promising military careers are wrecked. 

Humiliation of a junior can never be condoned. It 
is probable that the incident about grooming the horse 
passed from the general’s mind within the following 
five minutes. He simply took that means to drive home 
a lesson. Yet he unwittingly humiliated one man who 
probably will never forgive or forget, and lowered the 
morale of an entire organization. 

To summarize, two authorities analyze and evaluate 
alike the inherent qualities which they consider es- 
sential to leadership. Too often, discussion on these 
points obscures the essence of what leadership should 
accomplish. The purpose of leadership is to secure 
the whole-hearted physical and moral cooperation. 
When such cooperation is spontaneous and free, and 
not until then, has true leadership been established. 

Without attempting to state specifically all the prin- 
ciples of leadership, it may be said that they are the 
basis for all that a commander does to secure for him- 
self the sincere, loyal, and voluntary cooperation. 

In the analysis of cases lies the key to the praetical 
application of troop psychology. Any officer of ex- 
perience can state many examples, both good and bad, 
from his own observation. The inexperienced officer, 
however, can only observe and benefit from the meth- 
ods of others. 

Granted that instruction in troop psychology is 
necessary, the next consideration is to’ determine the 
best method of laying foundation. The applicatory 
method, supplemented by study and lectures, is pre- 
ferable to all others. 
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HE French 11th Division is ready to take the field 
at any time. Its divisional infantry consists of 
three regiments, the 26th, 146th, and 170th Regi- 

ments of Infantry. There are three infantry regiments 
incorporated in what corresponds to a brigade, although 
it is called simply the divisional infantry. The divisional 
artillery consists of three groupes (battalions) of 75’s 
and two groupes of 155’s (howitzers). While this ap- 
pears to us as a small allotment of artillery, particu- 
larly 75’s, it is understood here [in France] that it 
would be extremely rare for a division to have only 
its integral artillery. In other words, the French 
artillery theory is one of centralization. They would 
never even think of offensive operations without suffi- 
cient artillery to place a rolling barrage along their 
entire front of attack (a 75 battery per 75 or 100 yards 
of front) plus about a third more this number of 75 
batteries to deepen the barrage by fire of ratissage. 
‘*Front of attack’’ is not ‘‘zone of action,’’ as will 
appear below. Ratissage is a raking or combing fire, 
usually by shrapnel, in advance of a barrage. 

There is another extremely practical divisional unit 
—the groupe de reconnaissance. It corresponds to a 
troop of our cavalry and is used as cavalry—not as 
mounted messengers. 

The Iron Division held two maneuvers which were 
extremely interesting. One was a defense which I ob- 
served in detail and not from the higher viewpoint, 
the other an attack which I was able to check from the 
division on down. TI shall tell about the defense first. 

The 3d Battalion of the 26th Infantry marched out 
from camp at 6:00 A. M. to an assembly position about 
six kilometers away. At this point the battalion com- 
mander (he and all of the company commanders had 
served all four years of the war in the line) issued his 
defense order, having received the regimental order 
the night before (9:00 P. M.). The company command- 
ers made their reconnaissances and issued their orders 
to their platoon commanders. After the issuance of all 
orders, the companies began staking out the traces of 
their trenches, marking the location of automatic and 
VB emplacements, and noting suitable locations for 
shelters. After the entire position had been staked 
out the battalion commander made a very detailed in- 
spection of his whole sector, and ordered such changes 
as he deemed necessary. One thing particularly stood 
out, the great care taken that every foot of trench had 
a field of fire and that this fire was interlocking. In 
nearly every squad trench it was oblique. About half 
of the main line of resistance was placed on the for- 
ward slope of a hill which was rather heavily wooded 
from its summit two-thirds of the way down its slope. 
Instead of placing the line in the open, 100 yards or 
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more in front of the edge of woods, they preferred the 
interior of the woods. The French are very prone to 
place their main line of resistance within a wood and 
about 150 yards from the forward edge. They then 
clear away all the underbrush and the necessary trees 
to form lanes of fire. These lanes are then wired. 

The battalion commander finished his inspection at 
about noon. The troops then started to work in earnest. 
Nothing was left to the imagination. Trenches, dug- 
outs, machine gun emplacements were actually dug, 
and it was good hard rocky soil, I assure you. By 
evening, the battalion had five kilometers of kneeling 
trenches completed. By 6:00 A. M. the next morning, 
trenches, dug-outs, clearing of fields of fire, were com- 
pleted. Trenches in the open were carefully camou- 
flaged. At 8:00 A. M. the battalion joined the re- 
mainder of the regiment for a division review which 
terminated at 11:00 A. M. The battalion then marched 
back to camp singing. The spirit displayed by these 
troops was difficult for me to understand. In war, 
yes, but on a peace-time maneuver, no! I believe that 
it can be attributed to their intense patriotism and to 
the realistic fear of what they consider to be their 
constant menace on the east. 

All of the work was extremely impressive. The de- 
fense was so perfect; all their personnel from the bat- 
talion commander down with such smoothness, knew 
their business so well, and were so interested ! 

The attack exercise, however, did not seem to me so 
good. Nevertheless, there are a number of excellent 
ideas in their offensive tactics which I shall try to 
set forth. 


The division was marched to an area some six kilo- 
meters from camp, where it arrived at about 3:00 P. M. 
At 11:00 P. M. it began a march through a densely 
wooded zone about ten kilometers deep, so that its 
advance guards would clear this area between 3:00 and 
4:00 A. M. The division marched on a wide front, all 
three regiments abreast (being an interior division) 
using all available roads and trails. Each regiment 
had an advance guard of one battalion, so that three 
battalions of the nine in the division were on security 
duty. At 1:00 A. M. the groupe de reconnaissance, 
which preceded the advance guards, debouched from the 
wooded area and gained contact with what was assumed 
to be an enemy’s outpost line. The umpires ruled that 
it could not force this line. At 3:30 A. M. all three ad- 
vance guards had cleared the wooded zone and, instead 
of attacking and driving back the enemy’s security 
detachments, they all three voluntarily halted and 
made no offensive effort. They seemed to think their 
mission was fulfilled upon gaining contact. 
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At this point I want to explain the French theory 
of attack. I shall then continue my narrative of what 
actually took place, and you may draw your own con- 
clusions. 

A zone of action is given long before probable con- 
tact. The unit marches on a broad front within its 
zone of action and takes up the approach march (or 
at least the leading elements do) well before arriving 
in the zone of possible hostile artillery fire. 


Upon gaining contact, the advance guards push on 
until they are stopped by resistance. This operation 
is called the prise de contact. At this juncture they 
introduce a step which we omit. After a careful recon- 
naissance they pick a key point in the enemy’s line. 
After reinforcing the advance guards or even passing 
fresh battalions through them, they attack this key 
point with two or three battalions of infantry sup- 
ported by all available artillery. Their theory is that 
if this attack fails, that is proof that they are in con- 
tact with the enemy’s main position, and if the attack 
succeeds it will break through the outpost line estab- 
lishing contact with the main position. It is no more 
nor less than a reconnaissance in force called l’engage- 
ment. 

The next step is the attack proper, which always in- 
eludes a number of phase lines or intermediate objec- 
tives. The principal purpose of these lines is to estab- 
lish lateral contact and communication between units 
before renewing the attack. They are usually well 
defined lines such as roads or trails at right angles 
to the direction of attack. 

A zone of action is given each major unit. Within 
it the unit has great freedom of action. It may and 
usually does attack in only a portion of its zone, hold- 
ing the remainder lightly or not at all. That part 
of the zone on which the attack is made is called the 
front of attack. For example, a regiment may be 
given a zone of 2000 yards, but will attack on a front 
of 500 yards within this zone. This allows it plenty of 
room for maneuver and appears to be excellent theory. 
On the front of attack, they try to find some command- 
ing terrain within a thousand meters of the enemy’s 
position and establish thereupon what is called the 
base de feu (all of their machine guns, 37’s, and 
Stokes). If they can establish a base de feu any place 
in the zone of action where the fire will be oblique to 
the attack of the attacking rifle units, it is also con- 
sidered advantageous. 

The front of attack of a unit (usually a battalion) is 
chosen so as to coincide with what is known as a com- 
partiment de terrain within the enemy’s position. This 
is usually the terrain between two ridges or hills and 
includes the valley and both slopes to the crest of each 
ridge. The theory is that if a front of attack causes 
a unit to attack from the crest of one hill or ridge to 
the crest of another and makes it entirely responsible 
for this compartiment, it will not be subjected to such 
devastating enfilade fires as if it were jointly respon- 
sible for this terrain with another unit. As you see, 
this differs radically from our theory of boundaries. 
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With the French it is very common to have a boundary 
cross over the crest of a hill. 

Finally comes the exploitation, the doctrine of which 
is similar to our own. 

Now as to what actually took place in the 11th Divi- 
sion. When the advance guards halted without mak- 
ing an effort to push back the enemy’s security ele- 
ments, the division commander passed through the ad- 
vance guard the other six battalions of the division. 
The orginal advance guard of three battalions served 
no purpose at all. Its role up to this moment could 
have been performed equally as well by a few squads. 
These three battalions then passed into division re- 
serve. I believe the cause of this error on the part of 
the advance guard commanders was in no small part 
an incorrect conception of their own French theory. 
They thought that they had accomplished their mis- 
sion upon making first contact, and waited for the 
division commander to order the second phase, the en- 
gagement. According to their own theory they should 
have pushed on until definitely stopped. 

The six battalions passed through the advance 
guards, pushed back the enemy’s security elements, 
and gained contact with the main position at about 
noon. It took them about seven hours to advance some 
2000 meters through the enemy’s outpost area. It was 
arranged that they would meet with but very little re- 
sistance. Nevertheless they proceeded so cautiously 
that the whole affair seemed at times to become sta- 
tionary. During this phase I saw a corporal lead a 
squad column up the middle of a broad path, with ab- 
solutely no security, not one scout ahead of him. He 
was surprised at about 50 yards by an automatic rifle. 
The squad took cover in a ditch and when I passed 
about an hour later was still there. I asked the cor- 
poral if he took any action to reduce the automatic, 
and he replied that he was waiting until it would move 
back so that he could advance. I happen to know that 
this automatic dropped back to another position im- 
mediately after firing on the squad an hour before! 

When contact with the main line of resistance was 
finally gained, the six battalions used in this operation 
were badly disorganized and could not be used for the 
main attack. Battalion command posts in nearly all 
cases required forward displacement. Naturally the 
three battalions in reserve could not of themselves make 
the main attack. Happily the close of the maneuver 
extricated the division from a rather embarrassing sit- 
uation. 

It is, of course, not correct to judge the French army 
by one or two maneuvers of a single division, regard- 
less of the quality of that division. The general im- 
pression that I secured, however, was one of profound 
admiration for their defense. The attack seemed 
faulty, because I believe that the maximum effort 
should be exacted from advance guards before they are 
relieved and that if they are made sufficiently strong 
initially there is no need for the second step of their 
theory, l’engagement. 
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HE question as to the best type of engine to be 
used in military motor vehicles has become a 
matter of importance in our plans for national 

defense. At first glance it may be considered that this 
is one of the minor matters among the host of projects 
that require our attention, but a brief study of the 
question will show that anything that we can do to 
make military motor vehicles more efficient will add to 
their value in active service. 

While there are many other important factors to be 
considered in the development of efficient motor 
vehicles, no gas propelled vehicle is any better than its 
engine and no engine is better than its cooling system. 
It is with this feature of the motor vehicle that we are 
now concerned, and the part that it will play in the 
successful completion of military missions which may 
involve the use of various types of trucks, tractors, 
passenger cars, armored ears, or tanks. A more effi- 
cient cooling system is needed for the armored car and 
the tank than for any other type of motor vehicle. 

An officer who had been in charge of a large pool of 
motor transportation in France during the war, was 
asked the following question: ‘‘What unit of your 
trucks gave the most trouble?’’ Without hesitation he 
replied ‘‘The water-cooling system.’’ Being asked for 
details, he stated that the most of his difficulties were 
caused by steaming radiators in hot weather, frozen 
pumps and radiators in cold weather, accidents to 
radiators, leaking water pumps, leaking hose connec- 
tions, and the replenishment of the cooling water from 
unclean pools along the roadside. 

An excellent study of cooling system troubles, pub- 
lished in the Motor Magazine, listed 50 engine troubles 
arising from failure of the cooling system. A check 
of this list showed 19 items, or 38 per cent of the total, 
to be caused by the use of water as a cooling medium. 
These difficulties can be eliminated by discarding the 
water-cooling system and, when any of the troubles 
incidental to the operation of motor vehicles are elimi- 
nated, motor transportation becomes proportionately 
more efficient. 

It was the possibility of increasing the efficiency of 
the army tank that influenced the writer to make a 
study in 1926-27 of the air-cooling methods used by the 
Franklin and the Wright Aeronautical air-cooled en- 
gines. <A study of tank development during and after 
the war, and experience in tank operation, mainte- 
nance, and experimentation at the Tank School, had 
convinced the writer that the installation of a water- 
eooled engine in this vehicle presents many serious 
cooling difficulties, each of which provides a potential 
cause of failure of this vehicle in action. The investi- 
gation of the cooling methods used on the Franklin 
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and Wright engines indicated that the Franklin type, 
an in-line air-cooled engine, was the more suitable for 
a tank power plant and gave promise of being more 
suitable for tank use than a water-cooled engine. This 
conclusion was concurred in by the chief power plant 
engineer of the Wright Aeronautical Corporation. 

In order to realize the nature of the task that the 
tank engine must perform, it should be remembered 
that the army tank is not an ordinary vehicle. It is a 
fighting machine, it has great weight, it must cross 
rough terrain, go through swamps, brush, wire, ob- 
stacles, mud and sand, climb steep grades, crush trees, 
cross small streams, brick walls, railroad tracks, logs, 
rocks, shell holes, ditches and trenches; and it must be 
capable of moving at a good speed up light grades and 
on level ground. When traversing enemy territory the 
fighting tank will encounter many unexpected obstacles 
and the tank engine will frequently have to exert its 
full power to supply the speed or the climbing ability 
required in combat. 

The tank engine operates under adverse conditions. 
It is entirely enclosed in armor and receives no 
advantage or assistance in cooling from the rush of air 
over it (induced by the movement of the vehicle) as 
does the engine in the automobile, the truck, or the air- 
plane. The hot air in the engine room cannot easily 
be forced out as in the ease of other motor vehicles. In 
view of these unusual conditions, no motor vehicle en- 
gine presents a more difficult cooling problem. How- 
ever, in spite of the adverse conditions under which the 
tank engine must operate, and the unusual require- 
ments of the vehicle itself, the fighting tank must work. 
It is imperative that each unit or feature of the tank be 
developed to a point at which it is dependable. Weak 
or unsuitable units, which may induce failure of the 
tank in action, must be eliminated. 

Most of the tanks developed to date have used the 
forced water-cooling system. A few have used the 
thermo-syphon water system. One of the main diffi- 
culties with any water system when installed in a 
tank is the inability to control the temperature of the 
water after it reaches the boiling point. The accu- 
mulation of steam in the system gives trouble by blow- 
ing out gaskets or other weak points in the cooling sys- 
tem, and causes rapid loss of water through boiling. 

Some designers have so arranged the cooling fan that 
the hot air is drawn from the engine and forced be- 
tween the radiator tubes in an attempt to cool the hot 
water therein. The cooling-systems in both of our 
standard tanks are of this type. Other designers ar- 
range to use cool air from the outside, drawing the air 
through an opening in tlie side of the tank, forcing it 
directly to and between the tubes of the radiator, and 
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‘xpelling the air through another opening in the op- 
posite side of the tank. The latter method is the more 
ficient. However, the openings in the side of the 
ank are objectionable on account of the difficulty of 
viving adequate protection to the radiator by the ver- 
tical louvre which covers the opening. 

Of the several types of heavy tanks produced by 
England during the World War, the first four used the 
first mentioned method of cooling, but starting with the 
Mark V, all of the rest of their heavy tanks were 
equipped with the direct cool air method. However, 
even this method could not have been entirely satisfac- 
tory, as it is noted that the British are now installing 
air-cooled engines in their medium and heavy tanks, 
in an attempt to eliminate the cooling troubles inci- 
dental to the use of radiators, hose connections, water 
pumps, water pipes, and water. 

Taking our own standard light tank as an example 
of the difficulties encountered with water cooling sys- 
tems in this type of motor vehicle, the following list 
shows the potential chances for the failure of the tank, 
as a result of the failure of the cooling system: 

Loss of the cooling medium: 

Leaks through any one of the 1324 radiator tubes, 
due to freezing, or due to the tubes becoming 
loose or otherwise damaged. 

Leaks due to any one or more of these tubes being 
punctured by a bullet. 

Leaks through either or all of the four hose con- 
nections, due to the two hose clamps on each 
connection becoming loose. 

Leaks through cracked hose connections. 

Leaks due to the accumulation of steam and its 
escape through the overflow pipe. 

Leaks due to the blowing out of a gasket in the 
water pipe flange. 

Leaks through the water pump grease cups, of 
which there are two. 

Leaks due to the lack of packing for the water 
pump shaft. 

Leaks due to the failure to adjust the water pump 
gland nut. 

Leaks due to the loss of the two grease cups, 
through vibration. 

Lack of circulation of the cooling medium: 

Due to the shearing of parts of the pump drive 
mechanism. 

Due to broken impeller blades caused by ice in the 
pump. 

Due to ice in the water pipes or the radiator. 

Due to the buckling of the hose connections. 

Due to foreign matter having been placed in the 
system from unclean pools. 

Lack of cooling air for the radiator: 

Due to a slipping fan belt. 

Due to a broken fan belt. 

Due to the failure of the cooling air to strike all 
radiator tubes. 

If the cooling system fails to operate efficiently, the 
tank will stop, or its speed will be so reduced that it 
will be inefficient as a fighting vehicle. 

Our standard heavy tank, the Mark VIII, which is 
powered by the Liberty 12-cylinder, V-type, airplane, 
water-cooled engine, presents another example of a 
tank water-cooling system which has given much 
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trouble. There are 37 hose connections in this system, 
each of which is held in place by two hose clamps. 

The cooling medium must pass through many water 
pipes and the hose connections mentioned, in addition 
to the restricted passages in the Liberty water jackets, 
to reach the point around the cylinder heads where the 
cooling action is most needed. A large, 606 tube radi- 
ator is mounted horizontally at the rear end of the en- 
gine room. The water is passed through the radiator 
twice in one circulation, that is, it passes through the 
tubes in the upper half of the radiator to the rear end, 
and then through the tubes in the lower half to the for- 
ward end on its way back to the engine. 

A 24-inch Sirocco fan is used to circulate the cooling 
air, delivering 11,000 cubic feet of air per minute at the 
governed speed of the engine, 1400 r.p.m. The fan is 
driven by a silent chain from the engine shaft to a 
bevel gear box, through the two bevel gears and by 
means of pulleys and a long leather belt to the fan 
shaft. The fan is mounted close to one side of the en- 
gine and hot air is drawn directly from over the engine 
and over one of the exhaust manifolds into the fan 
housing, and is then sent through an air tunnel to the 
radiator. The exhaust manifolds are red hot when the 
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Series 13 Air-Cooled Engine in the 7-ton Tank, Showing the 
Method of Expelling the Air Used in Cooling 

tank is operating, so that the cooling air absorbs a 

creat amount of heat before it reaches the radiator 

tubes. 

The use of water cooling systems in tanks during the 
winter requires that an anti-freeze liquid be furnished 
or that the tanks be drained after each days operation. 
If the first mentioned means to prevent freezing is 
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used, the anti-freeze liquid becomes an item of supply. 
If the water is drained, a new supply of water is neces- 
sary for the succeeding day. The only other alterna- 
tive is to run the engines at night and during other 
periods of inaction, to keep the water from freezing. 
Suitable water for engine cooling purposes is usually 
lacking on the battle field. This condition makes it 
necessary that the water required for this purpose be 
hauled from a distance, hence water for engine cooling 
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becomes an item of supply. It is a well known fact 
that upon many occasions it has been found difficult to 
bring up the amount of water required by the troops 
for drinking purposes. In an arid country the use of 
water-cooled engines in tanks and other military ve- 
hicles might place a restriction upon the tactical value 
and use of these vehicles, since the supply of water for 
a large number of engines, in addition to that needed 
by the troops, might be a difficult problem. 

The same objection applies to any of the cooling 
liquids recently developed for engine cooling purposes. 
Supply problems are already sufficiently difficult with- 
out adding new items such as water or chemicals for 
engine cooling purposes. 

On the other hand, the cooling medium used by the 
air-cooled engine is always available wherever the ve- 
hicle may be, and needs only to be put into circulation 
in order to accomplish the cooling more efficiently than 
water or any other known liquid. It will not be listed 
among the items of supply, it is not made in a factory 
and will not have to be transported by rail and boat 
in special containers and by wagon or by truck to the 
point where it is needed. It is effective in any climate 
and any period of the year, and it cools the engine effi- 
ciently on the waterless desert or in the high altitudes 
of mountain travel. There is no need to carry extra 
water for desert travel, nor will the medium used 
with this cooling system boil in high altitudes. There 
is nothing to haul, fill, drain, boil, freeze, leak, or lubri- 
cate in this modern cooling system, and there is no fan 
belt to slip or break as the cooling fan is fastened to the 
crankshaft of the engine. 

Advices from abroad indicate that the British Tank 
Corps is making material progress in the adaption and 
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use of air-cooled engines in tanks and other military 
vehicles. It has installed this type of engine in the 
following vehicles: 

The Medium tank, weighing 16 tons, having a high 
speed on roads of about 16 m. p. h., powered with the 
8-cyl-inder V-type, Armstrong-Siddeley, air-cooled 
engine which supplies about 90 to 100 horse power at 
something over 2000 r. p. m. 

The Dragon Mark II Artillery Tractor, weighing 
9 tons, powered with the same engine used in the Med- 
ium tank. This air-cooled engine replaced a water- 
cooled engine used in the Mark One model of the ar- 
tillery tractor. 

The Dragon Mark III Artillery Tractor, weight 
and speed unknown, powered with an air-cooled engine. 
This tractor has been adopted for medium artillery. 
In addition to towing the gun, these tractors carry 11 
or more men and about 128 rounds of 18-pounder am- 
munition. 

The 18-Pounder Self-Propelled Gun Mount, weigh- 
ing about 12 tons having a high speed of about 15 m. p. 
h., powered by the same air-cooled engine used in the 
Medium tank. This vehicle carries one 18-pounder 
gun, six men, and almost two tons of ammunition. 

The Pavesi Tractor, a four-wheel-drive machine 
with extraordinary articulation which permits all four 
driving wheels to obtain traction upon very rough 
ground. This tractor is used by the Italian and Span- 
ish armies. The Armstrong-Siddeley Company has 
bought the right to produce them in England and is 
increasing their value to the British forces by install- 
ing the air-cooled engine. 

The Vickers Independent (Heavy) Tank, weighing 
30 tons, having a high speed of at least 20 m. p. h., and 
powered by a large air-cooled engine. The British ac- 
count of this tank includes this statement: ‘‘ Apart 
from the advantages of air-cooled engines already men- 
tioned, it was absolutely essential to have such an en- 
gine, when installed in one of our seven-ton tanks, was 
to cool an engine of the size required would have been 
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Cavalry Armored Car. Four-wheel Drive, 106-inch Wheelbase 


prohibitive both from the standpoint of space required, 
and the weight of the radiator and water. The engine 
used is the most powerful in existence and requires a 
small auxiliary engine, also air-cooled, to start it.”’ 
The first steps to initiate a test of an air-cooled en- 
gine in a tank of our Army were taken in 1926-27. 
This project, which had for its main purpose the deter- 
mination of the possibility of cooling this type of en- 
gine, when installed in one of our seven-ton tanks, was 
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brought to a successful conclusion during the past 
summer at Fort George G. Meade, Maryland. We are 
indebted to Mr. H. H. Franklin, President of the 
Franklin Manufacturing Company for making this test 
possible. He expressed his willingness to co-operate 
with the military service and delivered, without cost 
to the Government, one of the Series 13 (1929) engines 
for the test. He also designated a member of his en- 
gineering department to be in charge of the factory 
end of the tank test, and furnished the Motor Section of 
the Tank School with a new Series 14 (1930) side 
draft, air-cooled engine for instruction purposes. 

The first installation of the Series 13 engine in the 
test tank was made by the Engineering Department of 
the Holabird Quartermaster Depot. As was to be ex- 
pected, some difficulties had to be overcome in the 
adaption of this 67 h. p. engine to an army tank which 
had been designed to take a 44 h. p. engine. How- 
ever, the difficulties so far presented appear to have 
been overcome and the test has definitely demonstrated 
the feasibility of using an air-cooled engine as a tank 
power plant, as well as its superiority over the water- 
cooled engine which it replaced, for hot weather opera- 
tion. Gas and oil mileage have been increased and this 
six cylinder engine has, of course, greatly increased 
the speed of the tank. This tank will be tested for 
cold weather operation during the coming winter. No 
unsurmountable difficulties are anticipated in this test ; 
and of one thing we are assured, there will be no water 
in this cooling system to drain, leak, fill, boil, or freeze. 

As a result of the showing made by the Series 13, 
the War Department has directed that six additional 
light tanks be equipped with Franklin air-cooled en- 
gines and turned over to the Armored Force for field 
test. 

We are indebted to the commanding officer of the 
Holabird Quartermaster Depot, and to his engineering 
staff, for their willingness and ability to co-operate 
with the Tank Service in the installation of the first 
air-cooled engine to be placed in one of our tanks. 
This co-operation was of material assistance to the 
Tank Service and was another demonstration of the 
desire of the Quartermaster Department to aid in the 
development of motor vehicles along the lines desired 
by the combat troops. 

Following the installation of the tank engine, the 
Holabird Depot in order to provide additional tests of 
the air-cooled engine, installed the Franklin engines in 
several other vehicles, among which are the six armored 
ears for the Cavalry. These are four-wheel drive ve- 
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hicles with a 106-inch wheel base, carrying one .50 calli- 
ber and two .30 caliber machine guns. Provision has 
been made for two extra .30 caliber guns., and the 12- 
volt ignition system has been provided in order that 
that. these vehicles may be equipped with radio. One 
of the armored cars recently made a trip of more than 
800 miles from the Holabird Depot to Syracuse, N. Y., 
and return. Both the vehicles and its power-plant 
worked perfectly throughout the trip. A high speed 
of 60 m. p. h. is possible with this vehicle. 
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American Renault Tank Modified to Accomodate Air-cooled 
Engine, Experimental Model 

The Holabird Depot has also developed cargo trucks 
and trucks for other purposes which are to be used by 
various arms and services, and these trucks are also 
powered by the Franklin engines. Some of these ve- 
hicles have been completed and others are now in pro- 
duction. 

A cargo truck has been completed for the Cavalry 
which uses the same chassis as the armored ear, with 
four-wheel drive and a 106-inch wheel base and with 
114-ton pay load capacity, powered with the air-cooled 
engine. 

A truck chassis of 114-ton capacity, with four-wheel 
drive, eight speeds forward and two in reverse, powered 
with the air-cooled engine, has been completed and is 
available in either the 112-inch, 116-inch, or 120-inch 
wheel base. This chassis will be utilized by the Medi- 
eal Corps, carrying an ambulance body; the Signal 
Corps, carrying wire-reel and radio bodies; the Field 
Artillery, carrying a command post body ; the Chemical 
Warfare Service, carrying a chemical mortar; the En- 
gineer Corps, the Quartermaster Department, the In- 
fantry, and the Air Corps, carrying cross-country cargo 
bodies. 

Other installations of the air-cooled engine are con- 
templated. 





































































































































































































T WILL be generally conceded that the primary 

duty of the Regular Army is to keep itself pre- 

pared for efficient service in the field, and it is 
reasonable to assume that its next most urgent duty 
is to aid in the training of the National Guard and the 
Officers Reserve Corps—those vitally necessary com- 
ponents of the Army of the United States. 

As is well understood, this training involves inactive 
instruction at the home station of the Guardsman or 
Reservist as well as active field training at summer 
camps. This discussion is designed to cover certain 
points of the administration of reserve encampments 
and the nature of the instruction presented during 
these 14-day periods, For convenience these points are 
discussed under separate headings. 

Circulation of Advance Information. No emphasis 
need be laid on the fact that the Regular, detailed for 
reservist field training, wants to provide as efficient 
an encampment as possible. One aid in that direction 
is to send to each prospective trainee (on receipt of 
his orders) a form letter giving full information con- 
cerning the camp, how to get there, what to bring with 
him, what not to bring, where to report first, accom- 
modations at his disposal, whether or not he can pro- 
cure items of uniform equipment after arrival, ad- 
vance procurement of longevity pay statement, and 
the like. These letters are of value since they can be 
drafted to answer a multitude of questions before they 
are asked. In addition, it is an excellent plan for the 
senior instructor to send to the commander of each 
unit that is to attend the camp, in advance, a letter of 
information about camp policies on administration and 
training, accompanied by a sample _ instruction 
schedule. 

Time of Arrival. The federal expenditure on Re- 
serve training, ranges around three million dollars a 
year. In order that the greatest dividend may be se- 
cured on this investment it stands to reason that the 
largest possible amount of training time should be 
secured from every bit of the 14-day period. One 
excellent method of doing this is to organize the camp 
so that all physical examinations are completed on 
the Sunday of arrival. The form letter referred to 
should earry a paragraph requesting the Reservist’s 
cooperation to the extent of arriving on Sunday and 
early enough in the day to enable the medical per- 
sonnel to examine him physically during daylight 
hours. This point does not require a great deal of 
extra exertion, but it is frequently overlooked with the 
result that half of the trainees loaf around during the 
greater part of the first Monday forenoon while the 
other half are being looked over by the doctors. If 
the available Regular Army Medical Corps officers are 
not numerous enough to carry out the Sunday ‘‘eon- 
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tract’’ it is usually easy to secure, by action through 
corps area headquarters, the detail of Medical Corps 
Reservists, care being taken to see that the time of 
their arrival is advanced. one day so that they will be 
available for a prompt start on Sunday morning. Dur- 
ing a recent encampment an organization of one 
dental and three medical officers of the Regular Army, 
assisted by one dental and three medical Reservists, 
made 130 thorough physical examinations on one Sun- 
day between 9:00 A. M. and 7:00 P. M., with time out 
for luncheon and dinner. This total could have been 
raised to 150 without undue exertion. 

It is sometimes alleged that reserve officers will not 
cooperate in the matter of timing their arrivals for 
Sunday, if this involves travel during any time what- 
ever, even an hour or two, for which they do not re- 
ceive federal pay. This apprehension has been thor- 
oughly discredited in experience extending over five 
years. Something depends upon the manner in which 
the ‘‘approach’’ is made in the form letter, but it may 
be stated as a fact that the great majority of reserve 
officers will take the broad rather than the narrow 
view of the obligations assumed by them with their 
military commissions and will cooperate even at some 
inconvenience to themselves in the matter of timing 
their arrivals at the encampment. 

Registration. Upon arrival the trainee (according 
to the directions in the form letter) should report at 
once to the registration office, located preferably in 
the same building or tent where the physical examina- 
tions are to be made. At this office he records his ar- 
rival and furnishes to the regular personnel the data 
required for his active duty report and for the 
preparation of his pay voucher. At this time the 
Reservist settles a number of points about his pending 
period as Uncle Sam’s ‘‘guest.’’ For example, he turns 
over the data (secured in advance from corps area 
headquarters) entitling him to longevity pay, he re- 
ceives his room or tent assignment, he arranges with 
the transportation officer for the hauling of any bag- 
gage left at the railway station, and so on. 

Physical Examination. The physical examinations 
should follow immediately after the trainee has regis- 
tered his arrival and has talked to the clerks who 
handle the pay and baggage arrangements. Seats 
should be provided for those awaiting examination. 
The instructors will find this period of waiting a profit- 
able one in which to meet the Reservists personally and 
to discuss training matters with them. 

Equipment Issue. On account of the small amount 
of individual equipment that has to be furnished to 
each trainee, it has been found to be practicable to 
make this issue late in the afternoon or early in the 
evening of the Sunday of arrival. This removes one 
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f the most fruitful sources of delay. 


If the issue is 
leferred until the following morning there is bound 
o be interference with what should be a full forenoon 
if training. 

Mess and Quarters. 
vreat agency for maintaining a high morale wherever 


A well conducted mess is a 
men are grouped together. It has been found that 
a satisfactory field mess feeding from 50 to 150 men 
can be conducted at a cost of not more than one dollar 
and a quarter per day per individual, Many messes 
have run far beyond this figure—with consequent dis- 
satisfaction. There is sometimes a tendency to be too 
parsimonious in supplying equipment for camp messes, 
but no excuse can be seen for this practice in view of 
the present cheapness of enamelware dishes and plated 
cutlery. 

In the matter of quarters, there is a tendeney to em- 
ploy the camp janitors or mess attendant, to make beds, 
sweep floors, polish leather, and the like. In the 
writer’s experience this practice has not been satis- 
factory. Ordinarily the men employed will neglect 
some of their work in order to serve those who are 
generous with gratuities. It is a particularly bad 
practice to permit the employment of table waiters 
and kitchen police as strikers. After considerable 
experimenting the writer is prepared to recommend 
that all janitor and orderly service be dispensed with 
at encampments except that needed to keep the com- 
pany streets, bathrooms, and toilets in good condition. 
This implies that each Reservist should be called upon 
to cooperate to the extent of making his own bed once 
a day, sweeping his tent floor, and ‘‘dragging’’ his 
own water. There will be few cases where this co- 
operation will not be cheerfully extended—particularly 
when the Reservist finds that the practice is an eco- 
nomical one for himself, 

Solicitation for Contributions. It will be found to 
be an excellent rule to have it understood that the 
trainees are not to be solicited for any contributions 
for any purpose whatsoever. This rule is frequently 
violated in the interest of some more or less worthy 
cause, but the practice is one to be rigorously avoided. 
A levy of no more than twenty-five cents per capita 
has frequently produced a twenty-five-dollar grouch. 
But aside from all adverse reactions, it is sound policy 
to avoid all contacts that involve money between the 
instructor and the trainees. After the Reservist has 
paid his mess bill and his laundry and camp exchange 
accounts, he should be free of all financial obligations 
whatsoever, so far as the encampment is concerned. 

Camp Exchange and Quartermaster Sales Service. 
If the encampment is held at a regular army post it is 
very desirable to secure the cooperation of the post 
quartermaster and the exchange officer in order that 
a sales service on the afternoon of the Sunday of arrival 
may be provided for the trainees. It frequently hap- 
pens that an individual will report to the encampment 
with incomplete uniform equipment, and this service 
gives him an opportunity to remedy the deficiency 
without interference with the training, which should 
begin promptly on Monday morning. 

In this connection it should be noted that young 
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R. O. T. C. graduates, attending their first reserve en- 
campment, are often in no financial position to supply 
themselves with the complete uniform equipment. It 
is very desirable to encourage these young officers, both 
before and during the encampment, by aiding them in 
securing government issue items. 

Motor Transportation. To carry out practical field 
training through terrain exercises and tactical rides, 
it is necessary to have a certain amount of motor car 
and truck transportation. There is often a great de- 
ficiency in these items and instruction is consequently 
much handicapped. Where this situation exists the 
only practicable solution that the writer has found is 
to designate (with the consent of the owners) certain 
privately owned ears as “‘ official,’’ thus, under a liberal 
interpretation of the regulations, entitling the camp 
quartermaster to supply them with the gas and oil 
consumed while on the government business of trans- 
porting trainees, 

Daily Sick Call. If the camp is held at a regular 
army station the normal 8:00 or 8:30 A.M. sick call 
does not fit in conveniently with the field training day. 
It is feasible, however, to have a daily sick call in the 
camp, say, at 7:00 A.M., supervised by a medical Re- 
servist if one is available. 

Exemption from Administrative Work. A tendency 
is sometimes noted to require reserve organizations in 
camp to handle a large amount of routine administra- 
tive work, the usual excuse being that it gives the units 
experience. This practice has little to commend it 
because such experience as is gained is offset many 
times by the fact that the field work missed by the 
officers engaged on administrative duty is of far greater 
value to them professionally. This is not to argue for 
neglecting administrative work, but for taking the 
emphasis off of routine office procedure and placing it 
on field training. It is altogether unlikely that the 
adjutants and supply officers of the present day will 
act as such in future emergencies. 

Daily Schedule. The schedule of hours will vary 
with the locality and the climate. The following set- 
up of hours is recommended as being applicable to a 
wide range of situations: 

Calisthenics 
Breakfast 
First Training Period 

(command drill, infantry 

Close OTGer, CBC.) ..cccccccccns 7:15-- 7 
Second Training Period 

(terrain exercises, demon- 

MEBOTEOME; GEC.) occ csccccccese 8 :00—11:45 a. M. 
EAGER, ; conc ccccccesccvreseces 12:00 Noon 
Third Training Period 

(terrain exercises, demon- 

strations, etc.) 
Dinner 


eeey Eee Tee Te Tee 6:00 A. M. 
:15 A.M. 


7-45 A. M. 


1:00 5:00 Pr. M. 
6:00 P.M. 


Types of Training. Considering the small instrue- 
tional value of lectures, it is astonishing that so many 
instructors still rely on them so largely in reservist 
field training. Lectures are certainly one of the least 
efficient instructional agencies, and even the limited 
value that they possess is further reduced when they 
are used under the conditions that prevail in the aver- 
age summer training camp. It has been demonstrated 
repeatedly that practically all lectures and classroom 
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work can be eliminated in connection with encampment 
training, and the instructors who have eliminated these 
agencies in favor of terrain exercises, tactical walks, 
and other forms of field instruction will never be per- 
suaded to return to them. There is no question but 
that terrain exercises, designed to employ the reser- 
vist organization as a unit, have the greatest value as 
instructional agencies, particularly when the exercise 
places some responsibility upon each headquarters as 
well as on the individual reservist, and at the same 
time is under the supervision of a regular army instrue- 
tor. It is difficult enough to simulate war conditions 
in peace-time training, but well formulated terrain 
exercises approach this goal closer than any other 
form of training. 

To secure the maximum efficiency the terrain exer- 
cises should be coordinated with the map problems 
given during the preceding inactive training season. 

Unit Integrity. Wherever possible it is an excellent 
policy to preserve the integrity of reserve units in an 
encampment, it being understood, of course, that in- 
Cividuals and small groups will have to be attached to 
regimental organizations represented by larger num- 
In this connection it may be said that where 
an excess of field officers exists, it is not necessary to 
over-staff the regimental and battalion headquarters ; 
the experiment has been tried successfully of utilizing 
junior majors as company commanders, in the absence 
of eaptains for these posts. 

Along with unit integrity should go unit responsi- 
bility, without, however, going to the point of requir- 
ing organizations to conduct their own training 
throughout. Always there should be regular army 
supervision, with the understanding that the terrain 
exercises are to be so drafted that each echelon of the 
organization will be employed on its own responsibility. 

Amount of Training Time, The large federal in- 
vestment in reserve training places the responsibility 
upon the instructor of securing the maximum amount 
of training time out of the 14-day encampment period. 
It has been found that 10% days can be devoted to 
training without undue hardship on anyone, the sub- 
division being as follows: 


bers. 


First Sunday .....eArrival, registration, physi- 
cal examination, issue of 
equipment. 

-+++Training time. 

-+»No duties. 
-«No duties. 


5% days of Ist week .... 
Afternoon of 1st Saturday 
Second Sunday 

5 days of 2d week --+- Training time. 

1 day (last Saturday) Travelling. 
14 days, including 10% training days. 

Under the above arrangement, it will be noted that 
the afternoon of the first Saturday and all of the final 
Friday are allotted to training purposes. This allot- 
ment is based on practical experience extending over 
five years, and it has always met with the full coopera- 
tion of the trainees, even where the student officers 
had been accustomed to easier schedules at preceding 
eamps. It appears that some instructors are content 
with less than the 10144-day maximum, and it is always 
easy to explain why a lighter schedule should be 
adopted. The fact remains, however, that 1014 full 
training days ean be secured from the 14-day period 
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without imposing undue hardship on instructor o 
trainees. 

With the cooperation of the representative of th 
Finance Department, any individuals or groups tha 
wish to leave camp on the evening of the final Frida) 
instead of the following Saturday morning, may b 
paid at the close of the Friday training period. 

Demonstration Troops. Demonstration troops are 
not absolutely essential to successful encampment 
training but they add tremendously to the interest 
It has been shown that a single regular army company 
can serve a large reservist encampment very efficiently. 
Take the subject of wire entanglements. Nothing sat- 
isfies the average reservist more than to have some prac- 
tical work mixed with theory. In demonstrating the 
practical points of entanglement construction, it is 
an excellent idea, first, to have a 50-yard belt of wire 
erected by a trained regular army team, the individ- 
uals bearing numbered placards and the work being 
done in slow motion so that the reservist observers 
will have ample opportunity to follow the sequence 
of steps. The operation can then be repeated at nor- 
mal speed. The third step is to have the reserve 
officers pair off with the regular army workers and 
carry through the operation. The fourth, and final, 
step is to withdraw the regular personnel and have 
reservist teams go ‘‘on their own.’’ This procedure 
has been found to produce excellent results, particu- 
larly where competition is aroused among the reservist 
groups, based on the time required and the quality of 
the results. The third step, having the reservist pair 
off with the regular army worker, may be omitted if 
time is limited. Note that the only equipment needed 
for this exercise is a supply of barbed wire and pickets, 
together with gloves and overalls for the trainees. 

In connection with the use of demonstration troops, 
a word should be spoken against requiring regular 
army platoons and companies to be subjected, over 
long periods of infantry drill, to the commands of 
inexperienced reserve officers. This practice has been 
found to make the men in the ranks sullen and un- 
responsive ; it is hard on both regular and reservist. 
A much better method, where the reservists are in- 
experienced, is to have them devote most of their in- 
fantry drill periods to working on each other, leaving 
the periods of the last few days of camp for exercising 
command of regular organizations at drill. 

Amount of Close Order Drill, It is easy to overdo 
the amount of close order drill, since it is something 
that everyone knows more or less about and ean carry 
on more or less creditably. However, considering the 
far greater training value of field problems, it is hard 
to justify more than half an hour per day of close 
order work during the exceedingly brief training 
period. 

Practical Work. Some instructors have commented 
upon the danger of subjecting reservist trainees to too 
much practical work or manual labor. But the writer 
has yet to encounter a camp where the reservists have 
ever complained of such a situation, and some of these 
camps have included the hardest kind of practical 
werk. The reservist’s reaction appears to be that. 
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since work goes along with war, he might as well 
sample it. The average man’s intelligence tells him 
that a knowledge on the part of the officer of the diffi- 
culties connected with practical operations may well 
invaluable to him when the time comes for him to 
take men through these operations. Considering that 
terrain exercises are necessarily mostly theoretical, it 
is hard to find time to put in enough practical work 
in a reserve training schedule. 

Employment of Instructors. The policy has been 
followed, in some cases, of requiring the reservists to 
take the field and work out problems which they, 
themselves, have prepared. Aside from the fact that 
this policy evades responsibility that should be assumed 
by the regular, it stands to reason that it is not a 
uniformly efficient method of training. Experiments 
where this has been tried have often proven this point. 
It has also been demonstrated that, in order to conduct 
terrain exercises properly, there must be provided a 
group of competent instructors. When the unit in- 
structor attends the encampment, the method is some- 
times followed of having him conduet his unit through 
all phases of the training program. A much better 
method, employed successfully in many camps, is to 
‘‘specialize’’ the instruction by assigning an individual 
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instructor to each of the major terrain exercises around 
which the encampment training is centered. Under 
this arrangement, a designated instructor remains on 
each exercise and conducts each regimental group 
through the exercise in turn. With repetition he be- 
comes very expert in the presentation of his instruction. 
In addition to such assignments, the instructors, if 
necessary, may be allotted secondary duties as assist- 
ants to other instructors or as supervisors of demon- 
strations during the days when they are not on duty 
with their own terrain exercises, 

It is no easy task to supervise a reserve training camp 
efficiently. The handicaps of inclement weather, short- 
age in time, inadequate preparation on the part of the 
trainees, and deficiencies in terrain and equipment are 
always present. The physical exertion and nerve 
strain imposed upon instructors are often very fati- 
guing. But these undoubted drawbacks are offset by 
the satisfaction derived from the response that prop- 
erly handled field training infallibly generates in the 
trainees. Reserve officers under real leadership will 
work, and work hard, at military tasks even in time 
of peace, and it is the duty of the regular, the leader, 
to furnish the inspiration, 
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ANNUAL MEETING 


Pursuant to the provisions of Section 1, Article IV 
of the Constitution, and to the notice duly published in 
the INFANTRY JOURNAL for December, 1930, the Regu- 
lar Annual Meeting of the United States Infantry 
Association was held at the Infantry Building at 8 :00 
p.m. on January 29, 1931. The President, Brigadier 
General George S. Simonds, presided. Copies of his 
report and of the proceedings are in course of prepara- 
tion and will be forwarded to Members when ready. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 
Pursuant to the provisions of Article VI of the Con- 
stitution and Sections 3 and 4 of Article VI of the By- 
Laws of the United States Infantry Association, the 


President of the Association directs the following 
announcements: 


1. The next Election of Officers will take place at 
the Annual Meeting of the Association to be held in 
January of 1932. 


2. The officers to be elected are: 


a. For Two Years: 
The President. 


Four (4) Members of the Executive Coun- 
eil, 
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b. For One Year: 
The Vice President. 
Five (5) Members of the Executive Coun- 
ceil. 
3. The president has appointed the following 
Nominating Committee for this Election : 
Colonel C. C. Allen, Chairman. 
Lieutenant Colonel M. E. Spalding. 
Major J. F. Landis. 
Major W. H. Simpson. 
Major D. T. Greene. 
Captain F. J. Pearson. 
Captain W. O. Shrum. 
First Lieutenant H. W. Lystad. 
Second Lieutenant T. W. Hammond, Jr. 


4. Nominations are invited from all Branch <Asso- 
ciations, and individually from all Active Members not 
identified with Branch Associations. 


5. Nominations must be sent to the Secretary, U. S. 
Infantry Association, Infantry Building, Washington, 
D. C., so as to reach him not later than June 1, 1930, 
and the envelope must carry a notation ‘‘ Attention of 
Nominating Committee.’’ The Secretary will trans- 
mit the nominations, unopened, to the Chairman of the 
Nominating Committee, who will carry out the pro- 
visions of the Constitution and By-Laws that apply. 














Notes on Marksmanship 


Lieutenant W. E. Pheris, Jr., 45th Infantry (P. S.) 


Prize Winning Article from the 45th Infantry 


E who spend an appreciable portion of our 

life-in-service in an effort to obtain better 

marksmen, often fail to realize just how new 
the subject really is, and how short a time our stand- 
ards of shooting have been accepted by the experi- 
mental boards. The annual worry of qualifying our 
men within the marksmanship season has dimmed our 
vision of its place in the scheme of training. We there- 
fore become lost in the minutiae of its technique and in 
the end place it upon our calendar as the culmination 
of our season’s effort. So the purpose of these notes is 
to view marksmanship in a different focus and to con- 
sider whether or not it has faults in its present prac- 
tice, and how improvement could be made. 

The practical application of our marksmanship 
training, the range practice, which is the ultimate test 
of the value of the instruction received in preliminary 
work, has been acurately described as known distance 
firing. It is that; and even more precisely it is point 
to point precision firing. It is the same kind of marks- 
manship our ancestors applied in their bow-and-arrow 
jousts, in which several competitors would stake their 
skill against one another at splitting reeds at a known 
distance for the king’s bounty. Today our range prac- 
tice amounts to the same thing, only our weapons and 
their technique have changed from the days of the 
bow. And by this method’ of competitive individual 
qualification in arms we credit ourselves with having 
learned to master our weapon, and with having mas- 
tered a method of teaching others to use our weapon. 
Incidentally, of course, we have overcome a number 
of problems of psychology, leadership, management, 
discipline, and so on, ad infinitum. So we emerge from 
the marksmanship season with a feeling of work-well- 
done, of having reached our training objective and of 
pride in the possession of a 100 per cent unit qualifi- 
cation record ; even though we have little consideration 
for having just witnessed an event in no wit different 
from those common occurrences witnessed by Guin- 
evere, Merlin, or any member of King Arthur’s court. 


From consideration of this view of our rifle training 
we infer that possibly more time should be allowed for 
something else, since we are not fundamentally trying 
to train specialists of only individual excellence. In- 
dividual training is basic, we should really progress 
beyond that training. Combat firing, wherein coor- 
dinated teamwork and the results of group effort can 
be measured, is accounted for on our program, but it 
oceupies a small space of time and is not given any 
great credence as a training objective. The reason for 
this is clear. Being yet young in the matter of train- 
ing units for peace-time combat exercises, we have not 
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developed a measure for such training commensurate 
with the means at hand for extensive exercises of that 
sort. We play with squad firing problems, attack the 
problems of larger units only in theory, and trust that 
in time of need we may be able to whip our fighting 
units into coordinated combat teams by inference and 
induction derived from the basic individual training 
we have so long undergone. We concentrate upon 
marksmanship today as a training objective, whereas 
when an emergency arises it will only be a means to 
the end—success in battle. 

When we coolly meditate in retrospect over the 
marksmanship seasons we have seen, a great many 
wrongs, errors and mistakes come to mind. Cases 
where recruits had to fire a course with insufficient 
instruction because they enlisted too near the close of 
the season; where the best ammunition available was 
too poor to give accurate results; where oversized men, 
undersized men, struggled to accommodate themselves 
to the methods of instruction; where old soldiers in 
their declining years, put up a brave fight to compete 
against young men in full possession of their physiques. 
These four cases merely start the list; and were the 
list extended far into the experience of other comrades 
in arms, there is little doubt but that it would bring 
forth much interesting material about marksmanship 
as it is practiced. 

Primarily the subject is a delicate one to approach. 
For men have spent a lifetime of service in obtaining 
the excellence of training at which we now stand. The 
various schools of thought which tend to regulate our 
direction of progress, have been divested of ponderous 
shrouds of mysticism and have been clarified unto 
the comprehension of the simple being. We now have 
individual marksmanship in a concise comprehensive 
routine, without ceremony, without variation, without 
wasted effort. It is efficient, foolproof. 


But efficient, foolproof matter ceases to be individual. 
It is true we get the most shooting out of the least 
expenditure of time and effort. That is efficiency. At 
the same time we require all manner of men to do 
things in exactly the same identical manner whether 
or no they are physically suited to the evolutions 
they annually go through. Long arms, short arms, 
tall men, small men, oddly proportioned men, all men 
must conform to the system of individual work pre- 
scribed. Deviation from the ROTC is illegal. The 
results obtained seem to justify the means, even though 
upon occasion a man must fire his piece in a non- 
regulation position even to simulate following the pre- 
scribed course of training. We are becoming dogmatic 
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about our training. And of course, close to dogmatism 
follows a habit of blinking at derelictions. Our in- 
dividual marksmanship is becoming a ritual instead 
of training, and we annually take the role of true 
believers whether we like it or not. 

This ritualistic development may be traced in part 
to competition. The competitive spirit has been car- 
ried to the ultimate limit in the matter of training. 
East, west, north, south, everywhere, each unit is com- 
peting against the rest of the Service to obtain the 
best record of the year. Companies report in, that 
they have qualified 100 per cent of their men. Regi- 
ments report, that they have qualified with an 85.6 
per cent score per man; more than 90 per cent quali- 
fed in all training. Splendid statements appear on 
paper, and a successful season is celebrated in honor 
of the sterling record. But way out there beyond the 
horizon where the scores are being made, the regiment 
just starting its marksmanship training has decided 
to better the best record that has yet been made. 
Pressure is exerted to bend every effort toward qualify- 
ing every man in the organization. A 100 per cent 
score is the objective of the unit, and its members are 
not allowed to forget it once during the season. Not 
only must qualifying scores come in, but scores must 
be had that will bring the average up to a point where 
the unit as a whole will take its stand in and among 
the numerous groups of superior shots on record these 
days. And the objective, at the start, is to head that 
list of superior shooting units. So the season, for that 
unit, becomes a mass qualification season. Individual 
training in marksmanship is relegated to the limbo 
of the past, and in its place comes a frantic effort to 
coerce inept, backward, or deficient shots into firing a 
score commensurate with the demands of regimental 
pride. The cool efficiency of thorough training is de- 
feated by the exigency of competition. 

The average scores contemplated by our guides and 
manuals have entirely gone by the board in the neces- 
sity for qualifying with a 100 per cent average. For 
reference note the seores reported in the INFANTRY 
JOURNALS; page 636 of December 1928, page 80 of 
January 1929, and on page 522 of November 1929. 

The quite tangible consideration of the service affect 
marksmanship; the army recruiting policy, and the 
requirement that enlisted men fire the rifle or marks- 
manship course throughout their entire service. Not- 
withstanding the prevalent tendency to make high 
scores, it is not at all infrequently impossible to qualify 
the reeruits given us by our high pressure recruiting 
system. Men of years join us, men with faulty phy- 
siques are admitted into the Service, and these men 
have to be dragged through the target season. To 
excuse them is to shift the proof, it is at least unethical, 
and if they should but do not fire they break the 
golden 100 per cent record. Should they subsequently 
transfer to an arm more suited to their ability, the 
mit which tried to make its target season with them 
is in no way relieved of its loss. The other classes of 
nsatisfactory enlistments, those under age, frauds, 
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and the like, eventually discharged, are simply a per- 
manent loss to the organization, 

Again, in every outfit a few old soldiers can be found 
who are on the verge of physical decline. They are 
men who have long years of faithful service behind 
them, who have only a few more years left before a 
physical examination will find them unfit for service 
in the field, and who still have two or three enlistments 


to be done before retirement would come to them 
automatically. These ‘‘Old Timers’’ regularly turn 


out and make a brave effort to compete with the young- 
sters in their outfits. Frequently they do obtain ex- 
ceptional scores; more often not. In the case of offi- 
cers it is admitted that after fifteen years of service 
one need not qualify further with the rifle; it would 
seem the same type of provision for enlisted 
would be equally justified. 


men 


So much for consideration of the conditions of firing 
and the personnel to fire. There remains the matter 
of the equipment in use in the Service. As these 
words go on the paper one can hear the distant rumble 
of the remarks of future readers, who will promptly 
think of the ammunition they have been required to 
use, and will express themselves softly or profusely on 
the subject in accordance with their most recent ex- 
periences with it. And while it may be a poor ear- 
penter that blames his tools for a botched job, at the 
same time cases of poor ammunition are sufficiently 
frequent to warrant speaking of them. 

Old lots of ammunition come into the 
troops for use on the target range. Instances have 
occurred where a container was opened to discover the 
cartridges packed loose in the wooden box, with verdi- 
gris eating away the cases of more than half of the 
box. Other instances can be brought to light, but here 
would only lengthen an already long discussion. It 
would seem that a first grade ammunition would be 
required for precision target work, instead of an old 
stock, as is so many times given to the troops. 


hands of 


A second consideration is the fact that the service 
rifle is not eminently suited to the precision firing 
required of it. Ballistically it is quite sound. But its 
sight equipment, and personal fittings (stock, comb, 
grip, and so on) leave much to be desired. In using 
it men have to make adjustments of position or pad- 
ding to accommodate themselves to the weapon. And 
the best shots we have developed have almost invari- 
ably rearranged their rifles for open or free competi- 
tions, though ever so slightly, but nevertheless to the 
extent that they actually fired something quite differ- 
ent from the issued pieces they were first given. 

Argument is rife on every range, each target season, 
as to the positions now required of a man in firing. 
Certainly they are definite enough, but at the same 
time not enough leniency is allowed for men to accom- 


modate themselves to their weapons. However the 


position one uses in firing is merely a condition of the 
competition for the pay bounty, and aside from the 
demonstration that a piece can be fired from positions 
other than the natural ones (prone or standing), it has 
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little bearing on combat firing. The conclusion is that 
the positions should be worked over only with a view 
to removing the stigma of dogmatism now attached 
to them. 

Criticism is the easiest vice of mankind. Likewise 
it is an entertaining pastime, for it allows the critic 
on the floor to indulge in a contemplation of fact in 
retrospect, adding to it as many negative notions as 
time and his mental agility will permit. So, after 
criticising the merits of the existing order, it is fitting 
to bring out something in the nature of a solution to 
the errors positive or imagined, something designed to 
counteract the damnations of the established order of 
procedure. In this case the solution seems to be a 
change from considering individual marksmanship as 
the major work of the target season, so as to include 
combat firing as a necessary important part of that 
season. Let us therefore go over a scheme of incorpo- 
rating this firing into the rated target season. 

We start on the hypothesis that marksmanship train- 
ing should tend towards success in battle as its objec- 
tive. Its major activity should therefore consist of 
combat firing, applied in a manner such that team 
training and coordinated effort could be studied, 
taught, applied and rated as a result of the target 
season. Individual marksmanship would be an asso- 
ciated activity, but would dwindle to the position of 
a preparatory exercise occupying only a part of the 
target season. All effort would be bent toward qualify- 
ing the unit as a whole in a combat exercise. Our 
present principles of instruction give a ready solution 
for attaining a systematic solution for such training. 

Schematically the target season would be comprised 
of three parts: 

1. Individual Marksmanship, 100 per cent quali- 
fication required. 

2. Specialist Marksmanship, qualification in spe- 
cial arms, to rating and pay of present sharp- 
shooter. 

3. Combat Marksmanship, combined coordinated 
unit firing, qualified units to be rated and 
receive pay for same, 

In its concept this scheme does not deviate far from 
the present order of training, but instead places a dif- 
ferent value on the phases of training and contemplates 
a rearranged system of awards for excellence in train- 
ing. It would involve a number of changes in the 
order of marksmanship training, and as the length of 
an article of this kind prohibits an extensive training 
regulation type of explanation, it is hoped the follow- 
ing notes will bring out the thought behind the scheme. 

The individual marksmanship instruction should con- 
sist of slow fire records at 200 and 300 yards, and 
‘apid fire at 200 and 300 yards. It should present 
the man with all the hazards of position now offered 
in the range course, but should allow him a consider- 
able leniency in adjusting himself to the fit of his 
piece and firing position. Telescopic sights should be 
barred. Targets and scoring should be as at present. 
Qualifying score should be placed at about 70 per cent 
record for the course. A unit firing this course should 


be required to qualify 100 per cent of the men with 
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less than 16 years’ and more than three weeks’ ser \- 
ice. Reenlisted men with no former rifle qualification 
should be classed as recruits of less than three weeks’ 
service, and not rated in the company qualification 
course, nor allowed to fire the combat course. In dravy- 
ing compensation men should be paid for only tie 
second and third phases of the training, if they can 
qualify in them. 

Specialist marksmanship should consist of that fir- 
ing conducted to qualify members of the organization 
equipped with special arms. Pistol shots, auto-rifle- 
men, grenadiers, should qualify during this period, and 
upon attaining qualification in their specialties should 
receive compensation in amount now granted sharp- 
shooters. Riflemen should be allowed to complete 500 
yards slow and rapid fire, 600 yards slow fire, and 
such other course as may be deemed necessary to 
qualify them further to receive a rating as a sharp- 
shooter. Specialist units should also fire courses with 
additional position hazards to permit them to qualify 
for compensation in arms qualification. 


Combat marksmanship should consume the major 
portion of the target season and should mark the 
culmination of the training season. For fire power 
units it should include an application of all the prin- 
ciples taught in the year’s training cycle, but the 
results obtained should be especially rated upon the 
fire power results obtained by the unit upon firing a 
combat course. Satisfactory results should give the 
unit as a whole the rating of expert in its arm of the 
service, and entitle the men who took part in the com- 
bat exercise to compensation as experts for the ensu- 
ing year. Sueh combat courses should consist of fire 
power problems, with other tactical phases incorpo- 
rated in them, with predetermined values of satisfac- 
tion required. The unit firing should not be familiar 
with the problem. 

In computing the rating of a unit 100 per cent quali- 
fication in individual marksmanship should be re- 
quired, and 60 per cent qualification in specialist 
marksmanship; a satisfactory high score on the com- 
bat course should be obtained before the unit could 
attain the expert rating. Individuals should receive 
compensation for qualification in specialist marksman- 
ship, and an additional increment for participating in 
the firing exercises of a unit which achieves a rating 
of expert. Specialist units, such as transportation, 
clerical, and communication units, should be required 
to demonstrate their efficiency under simulated combat 
conditions to receive qualification and compensation 
as experts. 

In conclusion let it be pointed out that these notes 
on marksmanship are presented with a view to airing 
once again a few of the evils current in our present 
system of marksmanship, and in the hope that the 
suggestions about new methods of conducting the same 
will be received with an open, constructively critical 
mind by those who endure the misfortunes of the 
difficulties of training, who have ideas on the reorgati- 
zation of the whole, but who have to date. remained 
silent. 
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ITH no recruiting service to supply his needs 
and with no tree in the back yard from which 
he may pluck recruits as needed, the national 

guard unit commander has a problem all his own. It 
is to keep his organization above the minimum main- 

tenance enlisted strength, and incidentally below that 
which may be ordered by regimental authority. 

This work falls to the company commander and 
usually to one or two enlisted men who have estab- 
lished a record as good recruiters. Often these men 
are promoted to the noncommissioned officer staff on 
this basis instead of their ability as instructors or 
leaders. 

With most organizations it is noticeable that recruit- 
ing is practically at a standstill for a few drills after the 
annual armory inspection and the field training period. 
This is desirable in some respects as it gives the com- 
pany clerk a brief rest from opening service records 
and filling out enlistment papers. The supply sergeant 
also gets a rest which permits him to do work necessary 
after the field training period or the annual inspection. 
During this time no new equipment has to be issued 
to reeruits, or any individual equipment taken in, as 
in most cases there are no men up for discharge. 

These periods of ‘‘depression’’ usually last only 
about a month, and then recruiting picks up to normal 
again. For the field training period and the inspection, 
the organization has generally been recruited to full 
strength and ‘‘dead-heads’’ have been discharged. For 
a month or so after these events there are no losses; 
consequently no new men are needed. 

Allowing a two-week vacation period at Christmas, 
two weeks for camp, one month after the inspection, 
and one month after the annual encampment, there is 
a nine-month period in which to secure recruits for the 
organization. The month prior to camp will usually 
take care of itself, as in this month news of the coming 
encampment is spreading and a few men will join the 
organization in order to make the trip. This leaves an 
eight-month period in which an effort will have to be 
made to secure new men. 

There are almost as many plans and theories of re- 
cruiting as there are unit commanders. The national 
guard officer who leaves recruiting to chance and makes 
no effort to work the ‘‘lean’’ months will find himself 
on a three year ‘‘hump,’’ with about fifteen or twenty 
men slated for discharge before the next drill night. 

To eliminate this hump and to keep the company 


at the authorized strength requires, for the eight- 


nonth period of securing new men, that an average 
of one recruit must be secured on each drill night and 
one “‘dead-head’’ discharged. 
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Men who cannot attend drills because they have se- 
cured new employment, and-those who have removed 
from the locality, should be discharged. Authority 
to discharge these men should be obtained between the 
first and the fifteenth of the month, so that the 
papers may be filled out and transmitted 
through channels in time to avoid delaying the prep- 
aration of the monthly strength return (Form 100). 

One good way to get recruits is to use the organiza- 
tion scheme; in which the platoon leaders assisted by 
their noncommissioned officers have charge of re- 
cruiting in their platoons. It has been the writer’s 
experience that a large percentage of the men brought 
to a company are interested through the direct or in- 
direct influence of noncommissioned officers. 


necessary 


In preparing articles for newspapers, mention the 
fact that there is a vacancy in the company and specify 
the nature of the vacancy, such as a scout in Corporal 
John J. Smith’s squad, a cook in the headquarters 
platoon, an automatie rifleman in Corporal H. E. 
Brown’s squad, or whatever opening may exist. 

Prepare small slips of paper and give these to the 
enlisted men at the first formation on a drill night, 
with the request that they nominate an eligible young 
man or two and write the names on the paper. When 
these slips are collected at the close of the drill period, 
it will be found that several young men have each re- 
ceived a number of nominations. 

From this group of slips, a list of eligible young men 
ean be made and letters sent advising them of being 
honored and inviting them to call at the armory on the 
coming drill night. Before the next drill night junior 
officers and noncommissioned officers may visit these 
young and talk with them about the 
national guard training. 


men value of 

An annual recruiting prize can be given to the en- 
listed man who secures the most recruits in a calendar 
year. An up to date notice of this contest should be 
kept posted on the bulletin board, giving the number 
of men secured by each individual. 

A contest can be arranged between platoons, with 
the losing platoon to tender the winner a _ banquet. 
This type of contest will usually bring quick re- 
sults, but care must be taken to cull out the unde- 
sirables and refuse them enlistment. Any additional 
men secured through this method may be placed on 
a waiting list and taken into the company as vacancies 
oceur. 

Holidays such as Memorial Day, the Fourth of July, 
or Armistice Day, when the organization makes a public 
appearance, are favorable for getting new men. The 
appearance of the unit on the street will attract indi- 
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viduals to the armory, where the value of army train- 
ing and the advantages of membership in the Guard, 
can be explained to them. 

Sections of a city or a suburb may be worked from 
time to time. For a year or so a selected territory may 
produce a good quality of men and then lose its value 
which to draw recruits. When 
drawing from such a locality, it is best to work the 
territory thoroughly and get as many recruits as possi- 
ble. When that district proves unfruitful, abandon it 
and open up a new section, giving the worked out place 
a rest until a new group of young men grows up. 

Cooperation with the county chairman of the Citizens 
Military Training Camp, Association will gain his good 
will and possible assistance. It is recorded that, on the 
return of a group of C. M. T. C. trainees, one com- 
pany commander met them at the train and on that 
evening had a dinner for them at the armory. Before 
the affair was over, the entire group had enlisted in 
the Guard. Parents of the boys and city officials were 
in attendance at the dinner.’ 

High school boys who are of age make good guards- 
men, as they attend drill very faithfully. Basket- 
ball or baseball activities will help to attract these 
young men to the armory. Once the leaders of this 
group have been enlisted, it is not difficult to get a 
representative selection from the school. 

Cooperating with Boy Scout officials has been known 
to secure recruits. While this source is not as fruit- 
ful as others, the quality of enlisted men from it is 
usually high, and scout trained youths as a rule de- 
velop into excellent noncommissioned officers. 

A ‘‘stunt’’ that attracted public attention and which 
resulted in a known gain of three men was consu- 
mated through cooperation with the advertising man- 
ager of the local theatre. A war picture was on the 
program and at the entrance of the theatre an attrac- 
tive display of Guard equipment was made, along with 
~ YPhe national guard authorities of one state publisp in the 
state national guard magazine lists of R. O. T. C. graduates, 


with address and arm, grade and specialty for which qualified.- 
Ed. 


as a section from 


February, 13] 
advertising posters and pictures concerning the enter- 
tainment for the evening. 

The company, under arms, met the train and es. 
corted the film to the theatre. As a prologue to the 
picture a squad of riflemen demonstrated the man al 
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A Display to Attract Recruits 


of arms, the company bugler blew several service calls, 
and the company commander explained what they 
mean. The members of the unit were guests of the 
theatre, and needless to say the house was ‘‘sold out.”’ 

Each national guard company has to meet different 
conditions, but in the long run the same general type 
of individuals make up the National Guard whether it 
be on the Atlantie or the Pacific Coast. <A recruiting 
plan that would show results in one city might be a 
total failure in another, yet a careful study of the 
situation will suggest a plan, and possibly one or more 
of the methods given herein will prove of value. 


Reviews of Articles in Foreign Military Writings 
Germany— Militir-Wochenblatt, 11 April, 1930. 


Tne Fire Action oF THE RIFLE SQuap. 


Abstracted by Lt. Col. E. L. 


A protest against the present tendency of using the rifle squad. 
points out that the experiences of war are being forgotten. 
fire superiority is gained not with the rifle but with the machine gun. 


Gruber. 


The writer 
In actual combat, 
The 


mission of the rifie squad is not to engage in a lively fire fight with hostile 
machine guns, but to work its way forward under protection of machine gun 


fire to within assault distance and close with the enemy 


in shock action. In 


reply the editor points out that while this was done on the Western Front, on 
the Eastern Front the old idea of the firing line of skirmishers prevailed. On 
the Western Front the tendency of the German soldiers in the defense was to 
drop his rifle and resort to the machine gun and the hand grenade in meeting 


an assault. 
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HE purpose of this article is to describe a 
scheme of training which was inaugurated for the 
infantry of a reserve division a little more than 
two years ago, and which has had a partial test. It 
does not attempt to suggest how to surmount obstacles 
where the means are beyond the control of the unit 
instructor, nor does it purport to be ‘‘The Solution”’ 
of any problem, but merely an outline of ‘‘ A Solution’’ 
of the infantry reserve training problem. It is based 
on four years of intensive study of the subject as plans 
and training officer of the division. 


Training of Reserves has passed through two or 
more stages since their organization in 1920. At first 


there were training centers, where were stationed 
regular army demonstration troops, and at which Re- 
serves of all arms and services received training, 
regardless of unit assignments. This was mostly indi- 
vidual instruction, consisting largely of terrain exer- 
cises appropriate to grade. Field officers were usually 
placed in one group and captains and lieutenants in 
another. The exercises were often prepared and con- 
ducted by teams from the Command and General Staff 
School and the special service schools. During this 
stage the programs were prescribed by the War De- 
partment. 

Upon the abandonment of training centers, unit 
training became the vogue and unit commanders began 
to come into their own. Army Regulations 135-10 
placed the responsibility for the training of a reserve 
unit upon its commander. Regulations and orders 
also place upon corps area commanders extensive re- 
sponsibility, with commensurate authority, for the 
supervision, co-ordination, and control of the training 
of Reserves within their jurisdiction. They have at 
their command all the means provided for training 
Reserves, including the Extension Courses. 

In various regulations, orders, cireulars, and direc- 
tives pertaining to the subject of training, the follow- 
ing are a few of the more important requirements 
stated and, in some instances, often repeated : 


1. Training must have an objective, and that objec- 
tive must be prompt and efficient field service and 
eficient mobilization. 


2. Commanders are responsible for the training of 


their units. 
3. Applicatory methods are to be used where ap- 
propriate. 
4. Training must be progressive. 


). Training must, in general, be basic in nature. 
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6. Inactive training should be in preparation for 
the active training to follow. 

To reach the required training objective, many ob- 
stacles have to be surmounted, and certain conditions 
make this all but impossible. Limited appropriations 
restrict the training on an active duty status to about 
one-fifth of the reserve officer personnel and to even 
fewer of the enlisted men. In theory this should 
result in a Reservist’s being trained only once in five 
years, while actually in practice and in the writer’s 
own experience it results in the training of almost the 
same personnel over and over, with a few additions 
each year. This condition is brought about by the 
fact that not all reserve officers are sufficiently in- 
terested to spend two weeks in active training, and 
that some, though interested, are unable for various 
reasons to take advantage of the opportunity offered. 
Hence the frequency of ‘‘repeaters.’’ 

Lack of adequate facilities militates against efficient 
training. This may take the form of inadequate equip- 
ment and supplies, insufficient troops for demonstra- 
tion or other purposes, and lack of suitable ground 
for field work. Some of these obstacles appear espe- 
cially in active training, while others are also encoun- 
tered in an attempt to conduct successful troop schools 
and extension courses during the inactive season. 
Dispersion of personnel operates especially to make 
troop school assemblies a problem, though the writer 
has known of many instances of reserve officers who 
travelled 50 to 100 miles at their own expense for this 
purpose. 

There are 108 infantry regiments in the 27 reserve 
infantry divisions of the nine corps areas. Without a 
scheme on the part of higher commanders to produce 
uniformity in training, the annual struggle of regi- 
mental commanders to prepare their programs will 
inevitably result in 108 different brands, good, poor, 
and indifferent. Many fulfill all training requirements, 
but others failing in one or more respects. Some are 
not varied enough to maintain interest, while others 
cover the whole gamut of training subjects in one 
season and consequently are not conducive to a satis- 
factory standard in any subject, but result merely in 
confusion, especially among the junior officers. All 
training reflects the personal characteristics, whims, 
or pet hobbies of the commander or unit instructor, 


or of both. Decentralization to such an extent is a 


vice rather than a virtue. 

The scheme of training to be described is made to 
conform to the corps area commander’s directive, 
which prescribes 


és, 
c 


4 progressive system for the train- 
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ing of organized reserve units, based, insofar as may 
be practicable to do so, upon the scheme outlined 
below : 

‘*Infantry : 

‘*First Year—Basic and elementary. 

‘*Second Year—Same as first year and progressing 
to advanced instruction. If any practice 
marches take place in the progressive system of 
training they will take place in this year. 

‘Third Year—Training with C. M. T. C. This 
training will include reception and processing 
of C. M. T. C. eandidates, as well as their in- 
struction. 

‘Fourth Year—Use the weapons and command 
post and communication exercises. 


‘(ese &£ & & #9? 


The details of the scheme consist of four tables de- 
scribed in brief as follows: 

Table I contains a list of all subjects, with approxi- 
mate total hours to be devoted to each during active 
and inactive seasons; the class (by grade) of officers 
to be instructed in each subject; the general scope to 
be covered; distribution of subjects by years and sea- 
sons, active and inactive; references to regulations 
requiring instruction in the particular subject con- 
cerned; text references; and methods suggested for 
handling each subject. These methods include con- 
ferences, lectures, tactical walks, terrain exercises, 
map problems, map maneuvers, map exercises, each 
where appropriate; in short, all well-known methods 
suitable to each particular subject. This table, it will 
be seen, contains data helpful to the unit commander 
in preparing his programs and schedules. 

Table II contains the ‘‘meat’’ of the whole system 
and includes only those subjects which are to be taken 
up in troop schools and on active duty. It omits those, 
such as military law, which can be handled better 
under the circumstances through the medium of the 
extension courses. It shows for each year the suggested 
number of hours to be devoted to each subject during 
the active tour and the preceding inactive season or 
seasons; the total of hours for each season being that 
usually spent by the units in troop schools or on active 
duty. 

Table III consists of those subjects which are to 
be taken up during each active duty period, the scope 
of the instruction, and the preparation expected to be 
made through instruction in troop schools or through 
the medium of the extension courses or other individual 
study. 

Table 1V gives merely a few suggestions as to the 
preparation and conduct of field problems to fit the 
various grades under instruction and to illustrate the 
combat principles of infantry units, from the platoon 
to the brigade. 

As before stated, Table II is the principal part of 
the scheme. For want of a better name, it may be 
ealled the ‘‘Master Program.’’ The following con- 
densed form gives its essential features: 


“< 
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Subject Years (or Period 








Close and extended order drill . ce aatera Ist 2d 3d 


Weapons ait ade Nie" foreseen Gals ae 4h 
Re ee ee ate & Cir oe 2d 4th 
Scouting and patrolling ................. lst 

Combat principles ia Nohara Ist 2d 3d 4th 
Individual equipment Ph shes Ist 

Interior guard duty ............ ens he 
so era ee sue. Se eee 
Marksmanship Ie eee eee Ist 2d 3d 

Care and use of instruments ............. Ast 

I WI oak hat ANG 0G: cal Sickie aig we Seek WA are 3d 4th 
Signal communications ...............6. ‘ 2d xX X 
Map reading and sketching ........... Ist 


Organization of the ground .............. Ist 2d 3d 4th 


Hygiene and sanitation ................. 1st 
Customs of service, discipline, courtesies, etc. a =e X 
Administration (including mess manage- 

ment) Pls BI eh. Mem ety tokio 1st 
Gas defense .... he COR AN EM Nae Lec > = 
Care of animals and stable management 1st 
Messages, orders, and reports ............ 1st 
err Oe RN eee Tee ee Mm A - xX 
Battalion, regimental and brigade staffs x xX 
Discounted ceremonies .............. Ist 2d 3d 
Mobilization Priva yes dee See ws 3d 
I Si. 3d dis wi oe aia oa ee Shee X 
Bayonet instruction eee ca Soke eee 
Construction of shelter and obstacles ..... 2d 
EE Oe ee 3d 4th 





Subjects marked X may be covered in the periods 
indicated. They are incidental to other subjects dur- 
ing active duty training. 

Subjects indicated for third year are tentative and 
should be revised upon receipt of call for C. M. T. C. 
duty, to conform with requirements of C. M. T. ©. 
program. 

The hours assigned to each subject for each season 
(active and inactive) in Table II are omitted above. 
This is a matter of personal opinion, and at any rate 
the figures should be elastic to meet local conditions 
known to the unit commander and the unit instructor. 

Now let us refer back to the list of training require- 
ments and see if and how the scheme meets these re- 
quirements. The first requirement is that training 
must have the objective of prompt and efficient field 
service and efficient mobilization. A prominent gen- 
eral officer has paraphrased this requirement by saying 
that we should expect of the Reserves a knowledge of 
the handling of small units in combat and a knowledge 
of their duties incident to mobilization. Note that 
the first two years are largely basic training, including 
theoretical and practical instruction in combat prin- 
ciples of the small units. In the third year, duty with 
a ©. M. T. C. affords the best opportunity available 
in time of peace for instruction in the duties incident 
to mobilization and in the actual handling of small 
units. The fourth year provides an intensive course 
of instruction in the tactics and technique of infantry 
weapons and command post and communication exer- 
cises for units sufficiently advanced for the latter in- 
struction. We see, then, that we have met the require- 
ments as to the objective. We have also at the same 
time met two other requirements; that is, first, as to 
the progressive character of programs and, second, as 
to the basic character of training. 

With regard to the requirement that the applicatory 
method of training shall be used, Table I, described 
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above, prescribes this method in every instance where 
appropriate. 

lhe requirement most often neglected or overlooked 
is that imaetive training shall be in preparation for 
the active training to follow. Some units are called to 
active duty only once in two or more years. To carry 
out the letter and spirit of the requirement, the unit 
commander, before he prepares his inactive program 
for the season or seasons preceding the active duty, 
must know in what subjects he will train during the 
active duty period. This is determined by knowledge 
of the unit’s place in the scheme and by consulting the 
corresponding phase of the master program. 

The above-described scheme is nothing more nor 
less than a training cycle, revolving once in four years 
or four periods of two or more years each, depending 
upon whether units are ordered to active duty every 
year or less often. The number of years or periods in- 
volved in such a cycle depends upon several factors: 

1. The first and most important is the frequency 
with which units, under corps area policies, are ex- 
pected to be called for C. M. T. C. duty. This is the 
best training available to Reserves in time of peace, 
and is also the class of training in which they take 
the keenest interest. 

2. The general state of progress of the units in 
the matter of training. 

3. The number of training subjects required for 
the arm of service concerned. 

4. The average rate of turn-over of personnel, or 
the rate of change of status in grade of personnel. 
The number of years in the cycle should be sufficient 
to prevent too much repetition of the same training 
in grade. That is why the rate of turn-over should in- 
fluence the length of the cycle to a certain extent. 

Having determined from the above factors the num- 
ber of years or periods to be embraced in the cycle, at 
least the first half should be basic training, suitable 
for each grade or assignment, with possibly a certain 
amount of over-lapping of training appropriate to one 
grade into that of other grades, especially the lower. 

Assuming that the scheme here outlined is a work- 
able solution of the problem involved, there are still a 
number of difficulties to be encountered in carrying it 
out. C. M. T. C. duty, being the most important of all 
because the most valuable, should be the point of de- 
parture from which to assign units to the various 
phases of training. In the beginning, let the units 
be arranged in the order in which they are to be called 
for C. M. T. C. duty; then assign them to other phases 
so that they will reach the C. M. T. C. phase in the 
proper year. This is the ideal, which can probably 
never be fully realized in practice. It has not been 
realized in the test of the scheme so far. For example, 
infantry units were all ‘‘set’’ for training in their 
respective phases during the 1930 season and had 
reached about the middle of the preceding inactive sea- 
son, when a sudden eall came to designate an addi- 
tional regiment for C. M. T. C. duty. This necessitated 
a sudden and radical change in program, which was 
happily not unwelcome in this instance. Another time, 
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however, a unit that has been designated for C. M. 
T. C. duty may have to be removed from that list when 
it is too late to make adequate preparation for train- 
ing of a different kind. It is necessary for some cen- 
tral authority to make adjustments in the roster from 
time to time; but these adjustments should be made 
in time to enable unit commanders to rearrange their 
inactive programs to meet the new requirements for 
active training. , 

Before putting this scheme of training to the test 
it was submitted to many officers, high and low, 
regular and reserve, of more or less varied experience 
in the training field. Many criticisms were received, 
noting defects and suggesting remedies which were 
adopted. <A few eriticisms were not constructive, the 
most shining example of which was one consisting of 
the two words ‘‘all bunk.’’ The author of that laconic 
but complete condemnation has not yet submitted his 
solution of the problem, and possibly does not believe 
that any problem exists. 

An apparent objection often made to a training cycle 
is that some newly-appointed lieutenant will be given 
the advanced training before he has gone through the 
basic years. This may be true; but is this not likely 
to be the case whether or not the unit is working under 
a cycle? In this connection it is interesting to note 
the views of two officers, both of present rank and as- 
signment which command respect for their opinions. 
One, who examined the scheme before its promulea 
tion and also kindly reviewed the manuscript of this 
paper in its original form, has this to say: ‘‘My answer 
to this is that we are trying to produce units, especially 
regimental units; that we are not primarily concerned 
with individual efficiency, except in its relation to unit 
efficiency. Consequently, the scheme must be based on 
units and not on the vagaries of the individual’s train- 
ing.’’ The other officer, who examined the scheme after 
it had been put into effect, states that, ‘‘ The training of 
Organized Reserves is more a question of the individual 
training of the officer than of the unit.’’ 

It is not the purpose of this article to attempt to 
harmonize the apparently conflicting opinions of the 
two officers quoted. Their view-points were entirely 
different. The writer is unable to find anywhere in 
orders, regulations, or training directives any instrue- 
tions that reserve training shall be of the unit to the 
exclusion of individual training. Indeed, it would 
seem unwise to inaugurate such a policy. But there 
are several directives which indicate, by inference at 
least, that unit training is to be emphasized under cer- 
tain conditions. Paragraph 6, letter from The Ad- 
jutant General’s Office, December 9, 1927 (AG 353 
Org. Res.), subject : ‘‘ Training of Organized Reserves,”’ 
states in part: ‘‘6. Active duty—Unit Training.— 
Active duty will be centered on the primary functions 
of the units or individuals when called for in an emer- 
NT wa *% Some other regulations and docu- 
ments of War Department origin, that treat of unit 
training are: Paragraph 10-a, G. 0. 9, War Depart- 
ment, 1926; paragraph 10-a, G. O. 21, War Depart- 


ment, 1926; paragraph 3, T. R. 10-5, dated, August 15, 
In addition to the foregoing, 


1928, subparagraph f. 
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the following is quoted from a Second Corps Area 
training cireular now in force: 

‘ce & Ee * 

“3. Training Objectives: 

‘‘q. The primary objective will be the organization 
and functioning of regiments, smaller units and in- 
stallations, so as to produce homogeneous teams, com- 
manded, led, and administered by their respective unit 
commanders and staffs. 

(Ce & * * , 

“91. Unit Training. Unit training will be con- 
ducted. * * * * In order to promote initiative and 
esprit within organized reserve units, to build up a 
unit and not a collection of individuals, * * * *; re- 
serve organizations will, whenever possible, be given 
active duty training as complete units and not by 
fractions of units. * * * *’’ 

The arguments here presented are not intended to 
minimize the importance of individual training. It 
is but a platitude to say that individual training is 
essential to the making of a good unit, capable of 
working as a team, and that a unit is not well trained 
merely by being composed of a collection of well- 
trained individuals. There are several means ‘to be 
used exclusively for individual training, such as the 
army school system and the extension courses; and 
unit training itself includes training of individuals as 
members of the unit through the means available to 
the unit commander. (Paragraph 16-a and b, T. R. 
10-5.) 

Just what would be the ideal situation in respect to 
training of Reserves, it is difficult to say. To reach 
and maintain a high standard in all subjects may be 
the ideal, but if it is, it is an ideal that will never 
be realized in practice. To attempt to train in all sub- 
jects every year, with only eleven training days avail- 
able at the most, means that not even a low standard 
ean be reached in every subject. The only practical 
compromise is to take up during any one active period 
such number of subjects as necessary to maintain 
interest, and yet not so many as to defeat the object 
of obtaining a reasonable standard in all. We have 
not now, and never will have, sufficient instructor per- 
sonnel to fit schedules to the vagaries of every indi- 
vidual. It will, therefore, inevitably result that some 
trainees will repeat certain training in which they are 
fairly proficient; but in many subjects, such as ad- 
ministration or combat principles, it requires only a 
good imagination on the part of the instructor to vary 
the problems from year to year to make the instruction 
interesting and valuable. 

The opinions expressed above are based on the ex- 
perience of four years’ duty with the Organized Re- 
serves. Since the scheme of training herein described 
was put into effect, interest in training has shown a 
marked advance, if we may judge by increased at- 
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tendance at troop schools and the comparative ease 
with which even enlarged quotas for active duty are 
filled. A few comparative figures will be convincing. 
Attendance at troop schools for the winter season of 
1929-1930 was 169 per cent greater than that of 1927- 
1928. For active duty for the four years preceding 
1930, the Infantry failed to fill its quota by an average 
of 14 per cent; but in 1930, a quota increased by 37 
per cent over the average for the preceding four years 
was ‘‘over-subsecribed’’ by 7 per cent. 

So much for the Infantry. An attempt was made to 
systematize the field artillery training in a similar 
manner, but the result, both in preparation and execu- 
tion, was not so satisfactory. The Field Artillery 
showed an increase of 98 per cent in troop school at- 
tendance in 1929-1930 over 1927-1928; but in 1930 still 
failed to fill its active duty quota by 14 per cent. 

The engineer regiment presents an entirely different 
story. The engineers were included in the corps area 
directive on a progressive system of training, but due 
to the lack of whole-hearted support on the part of 
some of those concerned, the engineer regiment has not 
yet begun to function effectively under the system. 
Its troop school attendance has not increased, and its 
active duty quota for 1930, though 20 per cent less 
than in 1928, was not filled by 30 per cent. 


The above facts and figures show that the infantry 
Reserves of the division have prospered under the 
progressive system of training. They have done so in 
this instance because of the loyal support of unit com- 
manders and unit instructors. After all, the unit com- 
mander is responsible for the training of his unit. For 
counsel and advice he properly looks to his unit in- 
structor, the most important cog in the reserve ma- 
chine, so far as details from the Regular Army are con- 
cerned. He must help the unit commander in every- 
thing that tends to make the unit into an efficient fight- 
ing team. Cireular 53, War Department, 1929, states 
that ‘‘One of the outstanding duties of the unit in- 
structor is, therefore, to develop teaching ability and 
qualities of leadership in reserve officers and to create 
a state of confidence and enthusiasm which will insure 
success in an emergency.’’ 

We know that in a major emergency the greater 
part of our forces will be commanded, led, and ad- 
ministered by citizen officers. If the emergency arises, 
the success or failure of the citizen officers will to a 
high degree be an index of the manner in which unit 
instructors have in the meantime performed their 
tasks. It is with this thought in mind that there is 
submitted what is believed to be a workable solution 
of one of the unit instructor’s problems. It is hoped 
that the scheme of training described may be of help 
to new unit instructors in more quickly orienting 
themselves and in accomplishing more successfully 
their important mission. 
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Commissioned Personnel, Office Chief of Infantry 


Chief of Infantry 
MaJor GENERAL STEPHEN O. FUQUA 


Executive 
COLONEL LORENZO D. GASSER 


-~Personnel. 

Colonel C. C. 
Major E. F. 
Major C. C. 
Major L. 8. 


Section I Section II 
Allen 
Rice 
Stokely 
Hobbs 


Section 1V—Arms and Equipment. 
Lieutenant Colonel E. Butcher 
Major J. D. Patch 


Major H. Terrell 


-Intelligence. 


Major T. B. Catron 
Captain H. M. Melasky 


Section III- 
Lieutenant Colonel E. J. Moran 
Lieutenant Colonel B. Magruder 
Major C. H. White 
Captain W. G. Layman 


Training and Inspection. 


Section V—Mobilization and Organization. 
Colonel F. W. Bugbee 


Captain P. E. Leiber 





Camparative Accuracy of Tracer and 
Service Ammunition 


T VARIOUS times there has been a question as to 
whether or not tracer ammunition was sufficiently 
accurate to be of value for use in conjunction with 
ball ammunition and in certain types of ground firing, 
especially at moving targets. 

A recent test of caliber .50 experimental tracer 
ammunition gives interesting data on the subject. In 
this test, centers of impact of tracer and armor-piere- 
ing ammunition were prepared at a range of 1000 
yards. Groups of about ten rounds of each type of 
ammunition were secured on nine different targets by 
firing conducted at different hours. The greatest diver- 
gency between the centers of impact on any one target 
was 15 inches, the tracer being below the armor-piere- 
ing; and the minimum divergency of centers of impact 
on any one target was nine inches, again the tracer 
being below the armor-piercing. The average tracer 
center of impact was about ten inches below the armor- 
piercing. 


Test of Thompson Sub-Machine Guns 
for Use in Tank Units 


The Tank Board at Fort George G. Meade, Mary- 
land, has recently completed a test of Thompson 
sub-machine guns for the purpose of determining 
whether this gun should be adopted as the infantry 
weapon for use in tanks. 

The test included determination of the most advan- 
tageous method and position in firing the gun from 
outside the tank and the possible use from inside the 
tank. The average dispersion and accuracy at various 
ranges were compared with those of the Browning tank 
machine gun, caliber .30, mounted on an emergency 
tripod. Funetioning was tested for simplicity, relia- 








Side View of Thompson Submachine Gun with Stock Attached, 
and a 50-round Ammunition Drum Mounted 


yility, ease in reducing jams, over-heating, and pene- 

bilit reducing jar heating l 
‘ation. The gun was studied as an auxiliary tank wea- 

tration. The g ; 

pon and for possible use in evacuation of tanks. The 

Tank Board found that the Thompson sub-machine gun 





Prone Position. 


is satisfactory as an infantry weapon when used out- 
side the tank as a close range offensive weapon against 
personnel, and also for use in command and recon- 
The Board considered the gun as un- 


an infantry weapon for use in tank 


naissance cars. 
satisfactory as 
units. 

The Tank Board recommended, and the Chief of 
Infantry concurred, that the Thompson sub-machine 
gun be not adopted as an infantry weapon in tank 
units. 


Shoes 


HE question of shoes for the American soldier pre- 
sents itself with frequent regularity. 
A recent recommendation from a line officer pro- 
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posed a test with a view to eliminating half-sizes of 
shoes now prescribed for issue, It is claimed that if 
the half-sizes were eliminated supply would be simpli- 
fied in all echelons, and, in addition, time and cost of 
manufacture would be reduced. 

The Quartermaster General maintains that the Army 
has been educated in the importance of properly fitted 
shoes, and believes that the elimination of the half- 
sizes would not be favorably accepted. The average 
number of full-sizes issued per year has been 177,000, 
while 153,000 pairs of half-sizes have been issued. It 
is further claimed that the economy which may be ex- 
pected as a result of the proposed change is doubtful. 
The same number of shoes will be required for issue 
whether we have 100 sizes or only 50. It is conceded, 
however, that there might be some small economy of 
space in posts, camps, and stations. This, however, 
is not considered commensurate with the disadvan- 
tages. The quartermaster General recommended that 
the test be not conducted. The Surgeon General and 
the Chief of Infantry concurred. 


Test of Motor Vehicle Bodies 


HE Infantry Board at Fort Benning, Georgia, is 

conducting tests of the Mabbutt and Rutten utility 
type bodies to determine the desirability of these bodies 
for military use. The difference between the Mabbutt 
type and the Rutten type is that the former was de- 
signed primarily with the view to ease and rapidity 
in unloading personnel in an emergency. 
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No. Title Issued Change 
50-15 * Instruction, Dismounted without 
NE ia alan cua h ohare Aes 6 ae 4-20-26 1 
50-20 * Instruction, Dismounted with 
Rifle and Auto Rifle ........ 5-15-26 1 
50-25 Instruction, and qualification 
DOO cxticasasoeueeie 12-20-23 3 
50-45 * Instruction, Dismounted with 
0 Serre Tre 2-21-22 1 
50-80 ®The Infantry Pack ........... 7-10-25 2 
50-90 * The Display of Equipment, foot 
troops, dismounted and 
= ER a eer 7-31-25 
75-10 The Messenger and Agent ..... 5-16-27 
75-15 The Color Sergeant and Stand- 
rn 2 6 ad cna wk ses ea baie o 7-15-25 2 
130-10 Formations, movements, inspec- 
tions, etc., dismounted ....... 9- 1-26 1 
135-5 *Ceremony of guard mounting, 
i iwi’ ad bee nk e.000.63:0-0 3-30-25 1 
135-15 Interior Guard Duty .......... 5-20-25 2 
145-5 NEY Sis wcnecccccascoetaees 12-12-23 3 
150-5 Marksmanship—Rifle Individual 6- 6-23 2 
150-10 Marksmanship—Rifle General 9-16-26 4 
150-20 Marksmanship — Pistol Dis- 
POR Ear rere re 6-15-27 3 
150-30 Marksmanship — The Automatic 
Te, 2d on A iW alec Olas oReane 4.0 0% 11-21-23 4 
150-35 Marksmanship — The Machine 
Perr virer. err ere 7-20-26 1 
150-40 Marksmanship—37 mm. Gun and 
3-inch Trench Mortar ........ 4- 8-30 1 
160-5 Signal Communications ....... 6-28-29 
162-5 Ween: TEE onc ccccwcccce 4-20-26 3 
190-5 Map RemGing  ....cccccccccces 7-31-25 2 
190-10 Conventional Signs ............ 3-25-24 2 
190-15 Military Sketching ............ 6-21-23 1 
190-20 Panoramic Sketching .......... 10-10-24 
195-5 Principles of Field Fortifications 10- 1-26 
210-5 Combat Intelligence Regulations 9-20-26 1 
210-10 Tactical Interpretation of Aerial 
PRE i cadee mene 4560 he ceeee 1- 4-26 
225-5 * To pitch and strike shelter tents 7-10-25 1 
225-15 *To pitch and strike and fold 
common wall and pyramidal 
SEs seth vsese dk cts oe Seek 1-26-26 
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240-10 Technique of machine gun fire, 

eR re 12-19-23 1 
240-15 Technique of machine gun fire, 

pe Be aaa 2-16-25 3 
240-20 COMUNE: PVRGCIED 02 c0s sc cccvose 6- 6-23 2 
240-30 Machine Gun, Mathematics .... 6-10-25 
300-5 Antiaircraft Combat, Basic All 

Arms (except AA Artillery) .. 11-15-28 
420-20 * Dismounted Ceremonies ....... 4- 2-28 2 
420-39 Technique of 37 m-m gun fire .. 5-17-24 1 
420-40 * Drill and Combat Signals ..... 6-22-23 3 
420-35 Technique, 3-inch mortar fire 5-11-24 
420-45 * Drill, General Instructions ..... 3-31-28 
420-50 * Drill, The Rifle Squad, Platoon 

BRR aaa 3-31-25 4 
420-55 * Drill, The Machine Gun Squad 

PE DONO 562 scr sbdaveerecs 3-31-25 2 
420-60 * Drill, The Infantry Battalion .. 6- 2-23 4 
420-65 * Drill, The Headquarters Com 

pany, Infantry (Battalion— 

Regiment—Brigade) ......... 11-21-25 2 
420-70 * Drill, The Service Company, 

Infantry Regiment .......... 1-28-24 2 
420-75 * Drill, The Howitzer Company 

(Squad and Platoon) ....... 6-15-26 1 
420-80 * Drill, The Infantry Regiment 

ee OED. o-v4 5.04) 0:0 00 bd we» 3-31-28 1 
420-85 * Extended Order, The Rifle 

Squad, Section and Platoon .. 5-24-23 1 
420-90 * Extended Order, the MG Squad, 

SS wk nd cds amine wee 6- 6-23 
420-100 Development of Offensive Com- 

cere ee eee 3-21-24 
420-105 Combat Principles—The Rifle 

RT aT See ee 4-25-23 1 
420-110 Combat Principles—The Rifle 

pr Re So re -25-23 
420-115 Combat Principles—The Rifle 

ID chha/ale: tan 6h ene ee xen’ 4-30-23 1 
420-120 Combat Principles—The Rifle 

ER 54 wes ot Wad oe 5-22-23 
420-125 Combat Principles—The Machine 

rere 6- 2-23 
420-130 Combat Principles—The Machine 

SE CPI i ag Sn Wg hia enim 6- 2-23 
420-135 Combat Principles—The Machine 

ey I os. oe ig Wdeeie 6 3-30-25 1 
420-140 Combat Principles—The How- 

Ck SN hc ca's.0 WSs Se 5-22-23 1 
420-150 Combat Principles—The How- 

ge eee eee 5-29-23 
420-155 Combat Principles—The How- 

GMA Go awdle net chewed badae ho 6-20-23 1 
420-160 Combat Principles—The Infan- 

> OO. ere eee 12-10-23 
420-165 Combat Principles—The Infan- 

try Headquarters Company 

(Battl. Reg. and Brig.) ws 4-15-27 1 
420-170 Combat Principles—The Infan- 

— A A Ee 4- 2-24 2 
420-180 Combat Principles—The Service 

Company, Infantry Regiment 2- 2-24 1 
420-185 Combat Principles—The Infan- 

. £ .. Sarr oy ore 4- 2-24 
420-255 Drill, The Heavy Tank, Platoon 

oe eres ere 5-18-25 4 
420-250 Drill, The Light Tank, Platoon 

es A ob cs Kei as bie wc oo 5-10-25 4 
420-265 Ceremonies and Inspections 

a. AE a eee rae 7-30-28 
420-270 Tank Marksmanship .......... 6-29-29 
420-275 Tank Combat Practice ........ 5- 2-25 1 
420-280 TC sicecacduwsuches 5-25-25 1 
420-290 Tanks, Moves and Positions ... 9-26-27 


* Indicates those regulations now embodied in Basic Field 
Manual, Volume II, as published by The Infantry Association. 





Radio for Tanks 


S A RESULT of study of radio telephone com- 

munication for tanks, the Tank Board has recom- 
mended that consideration be given to a tank radio 
telephone set, using the double voltage generator as 4 
direct source of power for transmitting and also for 
charging the battery. About 750 volts is suggested 
for transmission and six or twelve volts for battery 
charging, depending upon the type of tank. 

The Tank Board believes that such a generator has 
numerous advantages, among which are reliability, 
economy of space, elimination of frequent replacement, 
elimination of the motor generator, simplicity of main- 
tenance, and increased transmitting range. 

The Chief of Infantry has submitted the Board’s 
recommendation to the Chief Signal Officer. 
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Current Events Overseas 
Edited by Lieut. Col. Herman Beukema, Professor, U. S. Military Academy 


be THE annual crop of critical surveys covering a 
dismal 1930, commentators agree on two points: 
first, that this world has so far deflated the extravagant 
hopes entertained as late as August, 1929, that the year 
ahead of us is almost certain to be one of improvement ; 
secondly, the world condition of political and economic 
flux, proceeding from the events of 1914, shows no 
prospect of early crystallization. In short, stability 
is still remote. 

Among the constructive steps during 1930, looking 
toward maintenance of world peace and economic sta- 
bility, we note in chief, the London Naval Conference, 
the preparations for a World Arms Parley in 1932, 
the inauguration of the Young Plan, the highly au- 
spicious initial success of the International Bank, re- 
cession of the revolutionary fever in China, and vari- 
ous world-wide agreements to curb overproduction of 
commodities. Revolutions, poverty, disillusionment, 
the reverse side of the picture—make up the present 
cosmic headache. Where the basic causes of these 
troubles are economic, remedies are now being applied 
or are in preparation. The political causes, notably 
the refusal of Italy and the defeated Central Powers 
to accept the decisions of the Versailles Treaty, offer 
the more serious threats of another world convulsion. 
History will check the balance and determine whether 
1930 marks advance or retrogression in the march of 
civilization. It is too early for that now. But we can 
observe the trend of major movements as 1931 opens, 
and the questions they pose. 

Above all, what of Russia? Unsocial, unwilling to 
cooperate with the capitalistic powers, happy in fact 
over the disruptive effects of their productive efforts 
on world economic machinery, these hard-bitten com- 
munists are forcing every nation to ask itself ‘‘ What 
if the Russian program sueceeds?’’ The elimination 
of Rykov and his followers, perfecting at last the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat (with Stalin in the single 
role of ‘‘ proletariat’’ in this instance), and the launch- 
ing of a program to give military training by 1935 to 
23,000,000 men annually, give ample proof that Russian 
leadership will carry through its iron purpose with 
all the means at its command. For the problems which 
he presents to rival powers, Stalin blandly proposes 
two solutions, war or adoption of communism. It may 
be too early to think seriously of these, but it is not 
too early to think, 


British Empire 
United Kingdom. 


Labor’s hold on power weakened 


further in the past month, as evidenced by its several 





compromises in the session which recessed December 
19. With the left wing radicals refusing to follow 
MacDonald’s leadership, Labor is now wholly depen- 
dent on liberal support to remain in office. Out of 
that situation the Liberals feel certain of the early 
passage of a law granting proportional representation, 
a measure which should more than double the present 
strength in Commons, 

No party wants a general election now, least of all 
Labor, even though it carries the brunt of criticism for 
these dolorous days in Britain. And Labor must pay 
the Liberals for the support which postpones that elec- 
tion. Meanwhile, the tide of local and by-elections 
swings steadily toward the Conservatives. 

Sir Oswald Mosley has created a new issue in his 
demand for a temporary suspension of normal repre- 
sentative government by placing plenary powers in 
the hands of a super-cabinet of five. Parliaments can- 
not pull Britain out of her doldrums, according to 
Mosley, and, unwilling to suggest dictatorship, he still 
feels that a modified oligarchy may combine the cour- 
age, efficiency, and readiness to open again the doors 
of national prosperity. The country’s initial reaction 
consisted chiefly of invective. But now industrialists 
and leading Conservatives rally to his support. 

In the military field, a development of interest is 
the reduction of recruiting standards for the crack in- 
fantry and cavalry regiments, after it had become clear 


that no other measure could hold these units to 
strength. A logical aftermath of the R-101 disaster 


is a growing demand for a return of military, naval, 
and commercial air matters to separate administration, 
and an end of the present Air Ministry. 


India. Due largely to the secrecy of the Round 
Table Conference’s deliberations, the exact state of its 
progress is obscure. Winston Churchill’s blistering 
denunciation of the proceedings gave evidence that 
results must be satisfactory to Labor and to the Indian 
representatives. It grows clear that the British govern- 
ment will insist on retaining control for at least ten 
years of matters of defense, foreign relations, and 
finance. A difficult problem arises from the inability 
to determine thus far a satisfactory basis of Hindu 
and Moslem representation. Only by some propor- 
tional method can the Moslems secure representation 
worth having. Sueceeding Lord Irwin, Viscount 
Willingdon, present governor general of Canada, has 
been designated Viceroy. 

Burma’s demand for separation from the new Indian 
government was acceptable to both the British and 
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the Indians, Searcely had that step been decided upon 
when ‘‘King Golden Crow,’’ or Saya San, a native 
backwoods chieftain, started on a campaign of pillage 
and slaughter which wiped out local and colonial ad- 
ministration over several hundred square miles in the 
initial onset. A surprise attack on January 2 by col- 
onial troops resulted in the capture of Saya San’s 
stronghold and the death of that leader. 

The Dominions. Economic crises in Australia and 
Canada, with a somewhat similar set of conditions in 
each case, have produced unpleasant threats of sep- 
aration from the western, commodity-producing areas. 
In neither case has the situation proceeded beyond the 
point of verbal explosions. Canada’s position, from 
all points of view, is the happier in that her fiscal posi- 
tion is sound. Australia has followed a spendthrift 
socialistic policy so long that national bankruptcy is 
at the door, and may be avoided only if the government 
is supported in its policy of retrenchment. 

Meanwhile, no little hard feeling has developed be- 
tween Britain and Australia out of the blunt nomina- 
tion by Premier Scullin of Sir Isaae Isaacs, native 
Australian, for governor general of that dominion. 
King George accepted the choice with marked asperity. 

Robert B. Ransom, 
Captain, Infantry. 


Western Europe 


League of Nations. Budgetary limitation of arma- 
ments won in December the final acceptance forecast 
by its November victories in the parley of the League 
Preparatory Disarmament Commission. Ambassador 
Gibson, representing. the United States, fought the 
thesis to the end, crystallizing his objections in the 
statement, ‘‘We honestly believe that it is far easier 
to conceal the application of a dollar than the existence 
of a rifle.’’ 

The completion of a draft proposal for the World 
Conference on Disarmament, which is expected to meet 
in 1932, marks the end of four years of intermittent 
effort to that end. No European power has labored 
harder to secure prompt and sweeping action toward 
this goal than has Germany. Only by sealing down 
the defenses of her rivals can she hope for an early 
approximation of parity in armaments. However, the 
strenuous efforts of Count Bernstorff, German dele- 
gate, to secure a date in 1931 for the final conference, 
was roared down by Lord Cecil, speaking for Great 
Britain, and voicing the majority sentiment of the 
concert. 

To an impartial observer it appears that the Dis- 
armament Conference might well take a lesson in ¢o- 
operation from the suecess of the Bank for interna- 
tional Settlements, which has released its report on its 
first half year’s operations. It has apparently operated 
much more smoothly than the Disarmament Confer- 
ence. Originally, formed for the ostensible purpose of 
collecting and distributing German reparation pay- 
ments, this now constitutes less than 20 per cent of 
the bank’s business. Although it may not deal in a 


foreign currency if the central bank of the country 


Discussions February, 1931 
concerned offers an objection, more than twenty trans- 
actions in foreign exchanges have been consummated 
without a single protest. Predictions are already being 
made in international banking circles that eventually 
the Bank for International Settlements will solve the 
question of world gold shortage by acting as a deposi- 
tary for the gold reserves of the central banks. 


France. The overthrow of a French cabinet ‘is or- 
dinarily a matter of small moment in that country. 
Such was the case when Tardieu’s second cabinet fell 
December 4, after an adverse vote in the Senate. Not- 
withstanding the small weight of that body in the 
French political system and the existence of a solid 
majority for his policies in the chamber of deputies, 
Tardieu chose to resign. Two premiers designate, Louis 
Barthou and Pierre Laval, proved unable to form a 
ministry. President Doumergue finally turned to 
Theodore Steeg, who appeared before the Chamber 
with a left ministry just before the holidays, and se- 
cured a vote of confidence by a majority of seven. 
Steeg’s cabinet remains obviously as a stop-gap, until 
Tardieu is ready to take the reigns again. Widespread 
agitation in the past two months for the return of 
Poineare to active politics ended when the serious ill- 
ness of that veteran reinforced his refusals. 

The death of Marshal Joffre on January 4, after an 
illness of three weeks, produced a flood of condolences 
from every quarter of the globe, in which his country’s 
former enemies give full evidence of not only respect, 
but even affection. None of the great figures of 1914 
had a stronger hold on men’s feelings than did this 
gentle, imperturbable soldier who could fight to victory 
when his whole world was falling about him. 

A military development of interest occurred in 
French laboratories with the production of a new 
smoke agent in which the principal ingredients are 
chalk, sulphurie acid, and tar products. Early tests 
were highly successful. 

Spain. The long-heralded revolt burst out in a 
manner both furious and futile with a series of ex- 
plosions, from the little Pyrenees garrison town of 
Jaca to Madrid. The Jaca affair with its proclamation 
of a Republic December 13, was obviously premature. 
It proved of real service to the government, which 
promptly forestalled most of the other scheduled out- 
bursts. The extraordinary mutiny at Cuatro Vientos, 
Madrid’s great military airport, December 15, was the 
only additional incident of importance. In all eases 
these sporadic outbreaks were put down with a prompt- 
ness and thoroughness which suggested nothing of 
temporizing. The loyalty of most of the regular army, 
the happy warning given by the Jaca revolt, the in- 
difference of the populace to republicanism, especially 
so in the case of the peasantry, and above all the native 
ineptitude of the Spanish for concerted action, were 
responsible for the failure of the rebellion. However, 
King Alfonso XIII has promised early restoration of 
constitutional government, with elections in March. 

Donaup A. Fay, 
First Lieutenant, Infantry. 
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Central and Southern Europe 


Germany. 
ministry to score a major victory at the very outset of 


Socialist support enabled the Breuning 


the session which opened December 3. True to his 
promise, Chancellor Breuning placed before the new 
Reichstag, the issue of complete acceptance or rejec- 
tion of his fiseal measures, which had precipitated the 
political crisis last July. Piece meal debate of the 
twenty-five major reforms involved was avoided 
through the previous enactment of the bill by decree, 
under Article 48 of the constitution. Some of the pro- 
visions were most unpalatable to the Socialists, but 
they had to choose between acceptance or a reversion 
to the political chaos of recent months, with fascist con- 
trol a strong possibility. Their grumbling support 
enabled the government to win in this critical test 
by a vote of 292 to 254. 

However, the government remains weak. Fascists, 
Nationalists, and Communists will stand solidly against 
it on every vote. Only by constant compromise of 
party principles can the moderate parties of the center 
maintain a majority. And compromise is something 
new in German politics. 

Government and general opinion grows increasingly 
cool to suggestions of a moratorium on reparation pay- 
ments. German commercial credit would suffer from 
further agitation of the question, and that at a time 
when a substantial and growing balance of exports is 
one of the few bright spots in German economy. With 
unemployment figures nearing the four million mark, 
government revenue receipts falling steadily, and se- 
rious communist strikes and riots breaking out in the 
Ruhr district with the opening of the New Year, Ger- 
many faces its hardest winter since 1923. 

Italy. Military training approaches Mussolini’s goal 
of 100 per cent application in two decree laws issued 
by the Council of Ministers. The more important of 
these provides that youths over 18 are to receive two 
courses in pre-military training, unless physically dis- 
abled or residing more than ten kilometers from the 
nearest training center. Local fascist militia takes 
charge of instruction, which will be given on Sundays 
and holidays. 

Mussolinie eratory of last month was marked by a 
singular outburst in which Il Duce, admitting a budge- 
tary deficit of $45,000,000 to date, placed the blame 
for the Italian, European, and world economic plights 
on Wall Street’s shoulders. He waxed bitter in his 
denial that Italy had sought loans in the world mar- 
kets, attempting thereby to dispose of current news 
to the effect that the refusal of such loans had clipped 
his aggressive claws. 

Drastic retrenchment in state expenditures appears 
in recent decrees. Salary cuts of 12 to 30 per cent for 
government employees, reduction in outlays for all 
executive departments, are among the measures taken 
to meet the financial pinch, At best, they are insuffi- 
cient, 

RIcHARD P. OVENSHINE, 


First Lieutenant, Infantry. 


Reviews and Discussions 








Eastern Europe 


Russia. The Moscow trial of technicians for sabotage 
attained the ultimate in publicity. Radio carried the 
proceedings to every corner of the world willing to 
tune in. A cinema record, will shortly present the 
high lights of the ‘‘confessions’’ and of State Prose- 
eutor Krylenko’s thunder. And hungry, shivering 
Russia gets momentary diversion from its misery. The 
sabotage carried on by the prisoners, at the instance 
of Russia’s foreign enemies if we are to believe the 
‘*eonfessions,’’ received the expected heavy penalties, 
ranging from death to long terms in prison. And, as 
also expected, those sentences were commuted and re- 
duced, eliminating all death penalties. 

Stalin has achieved the pinnacle of complete dic- 
tatorship by elimination of Alexis I. Rykov, premier 
since Lenin’s death. Viacheslay M. Molotoff, one of 
Stalin’s subservient tools, gets the vacant post, while 
the ‘‘man of steel’’ himself finally takes an office, or- 
dinary membership on the Council of Labor and De- 
fense. Of all the coterie who held key positions under 
Lenin, less than twenty per cent remain today, and 
those in minor positions. The furious pace of the 
five-year plan, and the savage disregard of the nation’s 
simplest needs shown by its pilots in the pursuit of 
their ends, appears in new decrees, limiting maximum 
temperatures in all buildings this winter to 48 degrees 
Fahrenheit; eliminating the individual kitchen and 
substituting mass feeding, with the additional proviso 
that only those ‘‘aceredited’’ by the State will eat at 
all; and drafting 2,000,000 women for heavy masculine 
tasks to supplement the inadequate labor supply. 

Poland. Marshal Pilsudski, the Polish dictator, has 
resigned as premier and has accepted the position as 
minister of war in the new cabinet. Colonel Walery 
Slawek, a strong Pilsudski aide, has been appointed 
to the office of prime minister. It is evident that the 
old Marshal will continue to control the affairs of state 
from behind the scenes, 

A reverberation of the recent Polish elections ap- 
pears in startling disclosures of brutal treatment suf- 
fered by leading Poles who, opposing Pilsudski candi- 
dates in the November elections, were thrust into the 
Brest-Litovsk prison some weeks before the election 
day. Meanwhile, Germany appeals to the League of 
Nations, protesting against Polish methods employed 
against native Germans in Upper-Silesia for the same 
object, to secure the election of Pilsudski’s candidates. 
M. 


Lieutenant, 


GEORGE BADGER, 


First Coast Artillery. 


The Balkans and the Near East 


Balkans. An interesting project, inaugurated in 
1930, is the formation by Albania, Bulgaria, Greece, 
Jugoslavia, and Turkey of the Balkan Union. It means 
an attempt at real cooperation among these states, 
along the lines envisaged by Briand for the whole of 
Europe. There are to be a diet which meets annually 
(this year in Constantinople), a postal union which 
goes into effect on April 1, a trade council, and a Union 
flag. 
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Turkey. Last month witnessed the fall of the three- 
months old party system in Turkey. In August Fethi 
Bey undertook, with the approval of President Kemal 
Pasha, to organize a Liberal party in opposition to 
the government Popular party, whose leader was Prime 
Minister Ismet Pasha and whose President was Kemal. 
It was expected by observers that the Ghazi would 
divorcee himself from the Popular party, and, as the 
republic’s president, preserve a benevolent neutrality 
in the intra-party squabbles. This, however, he failed 
to do. On the other hand, Fethi Bey’s strong denun- 
ciations of existing governmental policies soon pro- 
duced him great support from the discontented. Dur- 
ing the liberal leader’s first political speech in Smyrna, 
serious disorders broke out. Kemal may have approved 
an opposition party, but not of opposition. He ‘‘gave 
commands’’ and all the smiles of the Liberal party, 
like those of Browning’s ‘‘Last Duchess,’’ stopped 
together. Fethi Bey, shunning martyrdom, hastily an- 
nounced the dissolution of the party. 

Financial embarrassment grows acute for the Turk- 
ish government, with the failure to meet the latest 
interest payment due on her foreign obligations, and 
she is now sounding out London and Paris on a propo- 
sition of a charitable reduction of the principal. 


Rumania. The death of ex-Prime minister Vintila 
Bratianu, December 22, disposes of King Carol’s most 
active foe. The dead man is not to be confused with 
his brother, the potent Ion Bratianu, who died in 1927. 
Vintila was toppled from power by a peasant revolt in 
1928, but until his death maintained his leadership of 
the Liberal party and opposed the return of Carol 
to power. 

DonALD H. GALLOWAY, 
First Lieutenant, Cavalry. 


Discussions February, 1921 


Far East 

The winter months have witnessed a cessation cf 
major warfare and a continuation of political and 
economic difficulties in China. However, the commi- 
nists or bandits still hold sway in the Upper Yangtse 
Valley. Frequent reports appear to the effect thet 
President Chiang Kai-Shek is assembling a large army 
to eliminate them, but kidnappings, attacks on foreign 
vessels, and massacres of villagers continue, A more 
serious report concerns the revolt of Mohammedanis 
in Kausu Province of far west China, involving de- 
struction of many villages and the murder of some 
30,000 Chinese. 

Plans for railroad construction, and the new Chinese 
tariffs dominate the economic field at present. Infor- 
mation appears that Mukden and Nanking have agreed 
to permit the Nationalists government to construct two 
lines paralleling the South Manchuria Railway. Japan, 
foreseeing ruinous competition for the South Man- 
churia, which is her property, insists that the new 
construction is a first step of the Nationalists in their 
attempt to oust Japan from Manchuria. At most, the 
construction plan is in the talking stage. 

Over the vigorous and unavailing protests of all 
foreign governments, Nanking has established a well- 
conceived tariff schedule, designed to foster Chinese 
industry as well as to raise revenue. Wines, liquors, 
cigarettes, and in general all luxuries are hit hard, 
making certain a substantial boost in the cost of living 
of resident foreigners. Necessities, and especially raw 
materials required by Chinese industry, bear little or 
no inerease in rates, and in some cases are reduced. 
A partially compensatory measure is the abolition of 
the age-old ‘‘likin,’’ internal transit tax. Manchuria, 
however will retain ‘‘likin’’ for another three to six 


months, : 
Rosert E. Buiatr, 


First Lieutenant, Infantry. 


Reviews of Foreign Military Writings 


Great Britain—1929. 
FIELD SERVICE REGULATIONS: VOL. 


War Office. 


OPERATIONS. 


This volume sets forth the principles which govern the employment of 
armed forces and inspires their action in war. It has as its primary object the 
elucidation of the doctrines of strategy and tacties by which military com- 
manders will be guided; it also contains instructions on matters of organiza- 
tion and procedure which concern all arms of the service. 

The volume corresponds in general to Field Service Regulations, United 
States Army, 1923, Part I. Operations, except that it is in greater detail. It 


states the principles of war and gives a brief application of those principles. It 
not only devotes a chapter to the characteristics and armament of the fighting 
troops, which include tanks, armored cars, gas and smoke, but also states the 
role of those fighting troops in the chapter on attack and in the chapter on 
defense. There is nothing in our own Field Service Regulations which ecor- 


responds to the chapter on strategical preliminaries to joining battle. The 
chapter on protection goes into considerable detail on protection from aircraft 
and on the role of antiaircraft artillery. Pursuit is discussed as part of the 
attack and delaying action is not discussed. 
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Cutting the Beard of Close Order Drill 


Captain Robert L. Bacon, Infantry 


ROGRESS in methods of instruction and pro- 
gressive skill in the use of our arms are putting 
our country into a safer position of prepared- 

ness agairst war. But progress in the development of 
weapons has turned our close order drill into a white 
elephant. Today it has no place in an otherwise ex- 
cellent instructional system. Better that we consider 
this fact now, when training plans are being made, 
than to wait until our enemy is upon us with our men 
just mastering squads right and left. How can we 
remedy this? 

The drill as hereinafter set forth was tested in June, 
1925, with Akron units of the 145th Infantry, Ohio 
National Guard, Major Samuel J. Cole, 145th Infantry, 
commanding. These officers and men volunteered for 
the occasion. With their interest and enthusiasm, all 
were able to execute the movements in the formations 
up to and including the company, after one hour and 
fifteen minutes of instruction. This proved con- 
clusively to all present that the system will accomplish 
all necessary purposes that the present close order ac- 
complishes, will economize to a very marked degree in 
the time required to teach the close order of the squad 
and higher units, and at the same time will permit of 
the same, if not more, purely disciplinary training. 

It is quite true that rough spots were shown by these 
troops in the test, but these were without exception due 
entirely to the incompleteness of their training in the 
fundamental disciplinary drill, ‘‘Drill, The Soldier 
Without Arms.’’ Such training, under our present 
system, must necessarily be incomplete, as National 
Guard troops must learn to be moved about in forma- 
tion after only a few hours of the basic drill, and there 
is seldom if ever time to go back and pick up such in- 
struction as was neglected. The fact that rough spots 
were shown is therefore good evidence that the neces- 
sity for a simpler close order system does actually 
exist. 

It must be remembered that the National Guard to- 
day has a greater numerical strength than the Regular 
Army; in time of war the difference will be greater, 
while the Organized Reserves will outnumber either of 
the other components. Does it not therefore seem 


strange that we should base our drill instruction upon 
that state of training which the Regular Army soldier 
can reach in peace time? 

Training Regulations 420-45 states, ‘‘b. Drills at at- 
tention are disciplinary exercises designed to give prac- 





tice in soldierly movements and to ineuleate that 
prompt obedience which is essential 
***’’ All close order movements that we now use 
are based upon thorough training in the school of the 
soldier. Sufficient practice in soldierly movements may 
be obtained in any formations of the squad, platoon, or 
company, whether or not these be as now prescribed, 
provided only that the instruction in the drill of the 
soldier has been thorough and that the provisions of 
‘Drill, The Soldier,’’ be strictly enforced in the drill 
or formations of the squad or higher units. In other 
words, the inculeation of prompt obedience and the 
practice in soldierly movements may be accomplished 
in combat formations if done at attention and with pre- 
cision, Thus, the mission of close order drill, as stated 
in the training regulations, may be accomplished in the 
thorough training of all soldiers in the drill of the 
soldier. 


to discipline. 


Despite the above provision of the training regula- 
tions, close order formations and drill must also serve 
two additional purposes. They are, to provide the 
means for moving troops in close and compact forma- 
tions to reduce road or field space, and to provide at- 
tractive or spectacular formations and movements for 
ceremonies. 

Under existing policies an enormous proportion of 
the troops must be hastily trained. Consequently we 
have the greatest need for a system of drill which will 
permit thorough disciplinary training, provide for 
moving troops, and allow for ceremonies, with a mini- 
mum of time spent upon such training. Furthermore, 
if sacrifice must be made, such sacrifice should be of 
the third and least essential of the requirements of our 
drill system, or that which requires attractive forma- 
tions and movements for ceremonies. Our training aim 
must be to place the soldier face to face with the 
enemy with the maximum of essential combat train- 
ing in a minimum of time. Any training system that 
places the greatest stress and time upon non-essentials 
must be stamped as being fundamentally wrong. 

The question is, how can we give the soldier train- 
ing which accomplishes the three-fold mission of a close 
order drill takes up little time, and starts him on his 
combat training? As the combat formations and 
movements used in any nation are entirely dependent 
upon weapons, national characteristics, and other gen- 
eral factors, and as the adopted organization of units 
is entirely dependent upon the needs for battle, sim- 
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plicity of instruction will be realized only when drill 
formations and movements are brought as nearly as 
possible into conjunction with combat formations and 
movements. Thus, our combat formations and move- 
ments become the base toward which we must work, 
our aim being to adapt these to close order needs. 

We now have one combat (approach) formation 
which readily adapts itself to close order, the section 
column. The method of adaptation is simple. 

1. THE SOLDIER. 
to ‘‘Drill, The Soldier without 


Transfer the oblique march 
Arms.’’ With this 
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addition teach the drill of the soldier with and without 
arms as now prescribed. 

2. THE SQUAD. The proposed normal formation 
of the squad is as shown in Plate I. 

a. General. 

(1). The squad executes all the movements of the 
drill of the soldier. 

(2). The squad contains a corporal and seven pri- 
vates or privates first class. It will not contain more 
than eleven men. When more than seven privates or 
privates, first class, are assigned to a squad, all over 
seven form additional ranks in rear, men on the right 
taking odd numbers and those on the left taking even 
numbers in order from front to rear, provided, that 
the second in command shall be the highest numbered 
man (applicable particularly to the war strength 
machine gun squad). 

b. Movements. (1). The squad is moved to the 
front by the commands, 1. Forward, 2. MARCH. 

(2). The squad changes direction by the commands, 
1. Column Right (Left), 2. MARCH. Executed as in 
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the present turn on the moving pivot except that the 
pivot man will take two instead of eight half steps. 

(3). There is no turn on a fixed pivot. 

c. To Diminish the Frontage. The corporal com 
mands, 1. Squad Column, 2. MARCH. At the com- 
mand of execution, odd numbered men move into th 
spaces immediately behind the even numbered man 01 
corporal on the left of each. 

d. To Resume Normal Frontage. The corpora! 
commands, 1. Section Column, 2. MARCH. At the 
command of execution, each odd numbered man ob- 
liques to the right and lengthens his step until in his 
place in the normal formation of the squad, when he 
obliques to the left and conforms to the gait and posi 
tion of the corporal. If executed from the halt, odd 
numbered men halt upon arriving in their places. 

e. The above formations and movements eliminate 
the following now prescribed: 

The Squad Right, March 6 movements (2 front rank, 
4 rear rank) 

The Squad Left, March 6 movements 

The Squad Right, March, Squad, Halt 6 movements 

The Squad Left, March, Squad, Halt 6 movements 


The Squad Right, About, March 6 movements 
The Squad Left About, March 6 movements 
The Squad Right About, March, 

Squad, Halt 6 movements 
The Squad Left About, March, 

Squad, Halt 6 movements 


To take the formation in _ section 

column from the squad in line (as 
at present) and reverse. 

Right or left by twos. 

f. Extended Order. It is noteworthy that the squad 
is already in one approach formation and can go from 
this to the squad column with very simple movement 
which is taught as close order. Scouts are close to 
the head of the column so that when ordered out they 
do not break up the squad formation, remaining men 
simply closing up toward the front in case greater 
than normal distances are not ordered. To deploy, 
odd numbers go to the right of the corporal and even 
numbers to the left. 

g. Discussion. By far the most complicated and 
complex movements in the entire drill of the squad, 
in either close or extended order, are the first eight 
shown under e. above. Actual tests with a squad of 
average recruits who have completed a thorough course 
in ‘‘Drill, The Soldier’’ show that to teach thoroughly 
all the movements and positions of ‘‘ Drill, The Squad”’ 
and the extended order of the squad will take at least 
24 hours of intensive drill. Likewise, an actual test 
with the same troops show that to teach the formation 
and all movements of the squad as suggested herein 
takes exactly two hours. This is certainly a saving. 
At least a part of such saving should always be used 
in securing a more thorough and strict application of 
the provisions of ‘‘ Drill, The Soldier,’’ thus providing 
for a higher state of discipline rather than lowering 
the disciplinary value of drill. A further saving is 
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effected by reason of the fact that in learning his 
close order drill a soldier is also learning and becoming 
familiar with his approach formations. 

3. THE SECTION. The normal formation of the 
section is as shown in Plate II. 

a. General. (1). The section executes all the move- 
ments preseribed in ‘‘ Drill, The Soldier.’ 

(2). The section may be moved in close order by 
commands, arm signals, or leading. To move the sec- 
tion by leading, the section leader commands, FOL- 
LOW ME. The leading corporal places himself 40 
inches behind the section leader, conforms to his ‘gait 
and follows in his trace. The remainder of the section 
conforms. 


b. Movements of the Section. (1). The section 
executes all the movements explained above for the 
squad, the change of direction being made by squads 
in rear of the first in the same manner and on the same 
ground as the first. 

(2). To Diminish the Frontage. The section leader 
commands, 1. Column of Squad Columns, 2. MARCH, 
or Column of Squad Columns at (so many) Paces, 
2, MARCH. In the first case, the movement is executed 
by each squad as prescribed for the squad. In the 
second case, the squads in rear halt in place at the 
commands of their respective corporals, and take up 
the movement at the commands of their corporals, 
1. Squad Column, 2. MARCH, given when the desig- 
nated distance has been gained. 

(3). To Resume Normal Frontage. 
leader commands, 1. Section Column, 2. MARCH. 
Executed as prescribed for the squad. If the squad 
columns are at greater than normal distances they are 
conducted by the commands of their respective cor- 
porals at double time to their proper places in the 
normal formation. 

(4). To Form Line of Squad Columns. 
tion leader commands, 1. 
2. MARCH, or 1. Line of Squad Columns Right 
(left), 2. MARCH. Each squad is conducted by its 
corporal to its proper place in the line of squad col- 
umns and formed into the squad column. All move- 
ments take place at the double time. Proper places of 
squads are as now prescribed under the extended order 
of the section. 

(5). Being in a Line of Squad Columns, to form 
Section Column. The section leader commands, 1. Sec- 
tion Column, 2. MARCH. Each squad is formed into 
the section column formation and marched at a double 
time by its corporal to its proper place in the section 
column. 


The section 


The see- 
Line of Squad Columns, 


d. Discussion. It may be argued that this will in- 
troduce the section as a factor in close order drill and 
thus inerease the close order to be learned, instead of 
diminishing it. However, it may be noted from the 
plate that the formation is adaptable to what will 
actually be used in combat, and that the close order 
movements are the same as learned in the squad drill, 
80 that 15 minutes’ additional instruction after the 
drill of the squad has been learned will teach each 
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man all that he must know to fit properly into the 
section. 

Further, for the sake of teaching the section leader 
the principles of leadership, he should have respon- 
sibility for the proper leading and instruction of his 
unit in close order as well as in combat or in extended 
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Plate II. (The Rifle Section of 3 Squads) 


order. He does not have such responsibility now 
except when the platoon is drilling as a company, each 
section being termed a platoon. He is then too busy 
figuring out the proper commands in our intricate 
company drill to give any thought or effort to instruct- 
ing his unit. As such drills occur very rarely, the 
results are that a section leader feels rather out of 
place when he suddenly finds himself actually in com- 
mand of three squads in extended order drill or in 
combat. It is certainly true that when bullets begin 
to erack is no time for a section leader to feel out of 
place. 
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4. THE PLATOON. The formations of the pla- 
toon are line of sections, lines of sections at (so many) 
paces, column, column at (so many) paces. The nor- 
mal formation is thé line of sections shown in Plate III. 

It may be noted how closely this formation resembles 
the present column of squads. It adapts itself readily 
to route marches, eliminating completely the file clos- 
ers, which is now done in route marches only. In 
order that a longer column need not be unduly 
lengthened by the increased platoon depth, platoon 
leaders and runners march in the distance between 
adjacent platoons, platoon sergeants closing up abreast 
of section guides while on the march. If road condi- 
tions are such that a column in single file on either 
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The Rifle Platoon 


side of the road is advisable, the column of section 
columns (column) may be taken, thus keeping sections 
intact and ready for combat so far as formation is 
concerned. Discipline and precision now maintained 
by file closers are maintained in these formations by 
seconds in command, officers and noncommissioned 
officers, for the members of the unit who precede them. 


a. Description of Formations. 


(1). Line of Sections. As shown in Plate III. 


(2). Line of Sections at (so many) Paces. This is 
the same formation as that shown in Plate III, with 
the interval between sections inereased to the desig- 
nated number of paces. Its purpose is to train section 
leaders and their sections to march separately while 
subject to the command of the platoon leader, thus 
preparing them for the formations of line of section 
columns and echeloned section columns which they will 
use in combat. It is taken at the platoon Jeader’s com- 
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mand, 1. Line of Sections at (so 
2. MARCH. 

(3). Column. This is a formation in which the 
second section is directly behind the first, at 40 inches 
distance. Its purpose is to provide for marches on 
narrow roads, trails, or otherwise where it is necessary 
to form troops in a double column of files, as in an 
approach formation. It is taken at the platoon leader’s 
command, 1. Column, 2. MARCH. 

(4). Column at (so many) Paces. This formation 
is designed to teach section leaders and men the very 
similar approach formation of the platoon. 


many) paces, 


b. Column of Files. Should it be desired that the 
platoon march in a column of files, either with or with- 
out inereased distances, the platoon leader may com- 
mand either the column or the column with increased 
distanee, and then direct that the sections take the 
column of squad columns. 


c. General. (1). The platoon executes all move- 
ments prescribed in ‘‘ Drill, The Soldier.’’ 

(2). The platoon leader moves his platoon by com- 
mands, signals, or leading. To move the platoon by 
leading, the platoon leader commands, 1. FOLLOW 
ME. The platoon guide (right section leader) places 
himself the preseribed distance behind the platoon 
leader, conforms to his step and gait, and follows in 
his trace. The remainder of the platoon conforms. 

(3). In moving or drilling his platoon, the platoon 
leader is not confined to any one position, but goes 
where his presence is necessary, the runners following, 
the second runner from the right placing himself at 
the preseribed distance behind the platoon leader, fol- 
lowing in his trace. To facilitate movement, the run- 
ners may be placed in a column of twos when directed 
by the platoon leader, the right two leading, the left 
two following at 40 inches. In all cases the second 
runner from the right is the guide and follows in the 
trace of the platoon leader at the distance shown in 
the plate. 


d. Movements of the Platoon. (1). The platoon 
is moved to the front, rear, flanks, and it halts as pre- 
scribed in ‘‘Drill, The Soldier.’’ 

(2). To change direction, the platoon leader com- 
mands, 1. Right (Left) turn, 2. MARCH. At the first 
command, the section leader of the right (left) section 
commands, 1. Column Right (Left); the section leader 
of the left (right) section commands, 1. Follow Me, 
2. Double Time. At the command of execution, the 
right (left) section changes direction to the right (left) 
as prescribed. for the section; the leader of the left 
(right) section leads his section at a double time by 
the most direct route to its position beside the right 
(left) section and commands, 1. Quick Time, 2. 
MARCH. He then conforms to the step and position 
of the right (left) section, his section guiding upon 
him. 


e. Discussion. The above platoon drill eliminates 


the turn on the fixed pivot, the squads right or left, the 
movements to form column from line and march to the 
rear, the right and left by squads, the on right and left 
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nto line, the right and left front into line; the di- 
ninishing of frontage is still present, but approach 
formations are made to serve the purpose of this move- 
ment. The line of sections at extended intervals is in- 
troduced, but its introduction into close order is a step 
taken in the teaching of extended order. All the move- 
ments now prescribed in extended order to take ex- 
tended order formations from the column of squads, 
and the reverse, are eliminated. The movements of the 
platoon are simply the application of the funda- 
mentals learned in ‘‘Drill, The Soldier,’’ with 
the exception of the change of direction, and this 
movement is very simple. All movements apply the 
principle of leading by section leaders. It is estimated 
that the above formations and movements may be 
thoroughly learned in at least ten hours less time than 
it takes to learn thoroughly the present platoon drill. 


5. THE COMPANY. There are two formations 
of the company, line and column. The formation of 
line is shown in Plate [V. In the formation of column, 
platoons, in the formation shown in Plate III, are 
placed in column at five paces distance between pla- 
toons. The posts of the captain and guidon are at 
the head of the column. The forward echelon of com- 
pany headquarters is three paces in front of the lead- 
ing platoon, while the rear echelon follows the rear 
platoon at two paces, both echelons being in the forma- 
tion shown in Plate IV. 

The formations of the company are designed to pro- 
vide a mass arrangement (line), for ceremonies, and a 
marching arrangement (column) for marches. The 
company is not the instructional or drill unit, the 
instructional or drill duties of the company commander 
being supervisory, as are those of the battalion com- 
mander today. Under this arrangement company drill, 
in the formations described, will be held only to insure 
that troops shall drill and look well at ceremonies, 
that they may be readily and quickly massed into very 
small space, and that the company may act as a unit 
on the march. 

a. Moving the Company. The captain maneuvers 
the company by commands, signals, and orders. In 
the drill of the company, the captain is not confined 
to any one position, but goes where his presence is 
necessary. Neither the guidon nor any portion of 
the company headquarters follows him unless directed 
to do so. 

b. Movements of the Company. (1) Being in Line, 
to Form Column. The captain commands, 1. Column, 
2. MARCH. The right platoon, if marching, con- 
tinues the march. If halted, it is marched forward. 
The other platoons halt until the desired distance is 
gained, and then from right to left successively follow 
at five paces. The forward echelon of company head- 
quarters is marched by the first sergeant at a double 
time to its proper place at the head of the column. 
The rear echelon of company headquarters is marched 
by the second in command, or other leader, to its place 
at the tail of the column. 

(2). Being in Column, to Form Line. 
commands, 1. Line. 2. MARCH. 


The captain 
If halted, the 
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leading platoon stands fast. If marching, it is halted. 
It is dressed to the left by its platoon leader. The 
center platoon is marched by the most direct route to 
the left flank of the leading platoon, halted, and dressed 
to the right. The rear platoon is marched by the most 
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Plate IV. The Rifle Company 


direct route to the left flank of the center platoon, 
halted, dressed to the right. The company head- 
quarters sections are marched to their respective posts 
by the most direct routes, halted, and dressed. 

(3). Being in Line, to Change Direction. The ecap- 
tain commands, 1. Company Right (left), 2. MARCH. 
At the first command, the platoon leader of the right 
(left) platoon commands, 1. Right (Left) Turn. Pla- 
toon leaders of platoons on the left (right) of the right 
(left) platoon command, 1. Follow me. 2. Double 
Time, At the second command given by the captain 
all move in the direction or in the manner indicated, 
men taking the quick time at the command of their 
respective section leaders upon coming abreast of the 
right (left) platoon. The forward echelon of company 
headquarters is marched by its leader at a double 
time by the most direct route to its proper place in 


the formation. It is marched so as to avoid interfer- 
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1 Corp. 0. L. Church’s Squad, Co. “F”, 3d Inf. 6 Corp. F. A. Sorahan’s Squad, Co. “A”, 9th Inf, 
2 Corp. W. B, Webster's Squad, Co. “K”, 4th Inf. (Fort Lincoln) 7 Sgt. K. O. Bowman’s Squad, Co. “G”, 16th Inf. 
3 Corp. Earl Armacost’s Squad, Co. “F”, ith Inf. (Ft. Geo. Wright) 8 Corp. J. M. Siller’s Squad, Co. “A”, 17th Inf. 

4 Corp. J. A. Cole’s Squad, Co. “C”, 4th Inf. (Ft. Missoula) 9 Corp. F. Ostapovicz’ Squad, Co. “I”, 23d Inf. 
5 Corp. J. E. Kurtz’ Squad, Co. “C”, 6th Inf. 10 Corp. W. T. Kern’s Squad, Co. “B’, 29th Inf. 
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ence with the platoons. The rear echelon of company 
headquarters is marched by its leader at a double 
time so as to make the turns upon the same ground 
as the center platoon. It takes the quick time at the 
command of its leader upon arriving in its proper 
place in the formation. 

(4). 
captain 


Being in Column, To change Direction. The 
Column Right (Left), 2. 
MARCH. At the first command, the leader of the for- 
ward echelon of company commands 
1. Right (Left) Turn. At the command of execution, 
this unit executes the movement as prescribed for the 
platoon. The platoons and rear echelon execute the 
same movement successively and on the same ground 


commands, 1. 


headquarters 


at the commands of their respective leaders. 


6. THE BATTALION AND THE REGIMENT. 
To go into detail as to the formations of units higher 
than the company will be unnecessary. It may readily 
be seen from the plates that the formations and drill 
of the company will adapt themselves to formations 


of the battalion, and thus to the regiment. 
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7. CEREMONIES. Inasmuch as these formations 
of the company may be applied to the battalion and 
the regiment, it is quite apparent that no additional 
explanation need be given for parades or reviews. The 
ceremony of guard mount will need some working out. 

The form used in presenting this suggested drill is 
adopted with the purpose of giving the idea in suffi- 
cient detail that it may be readily grasped by persons 
familiar with drill. The descriptions and explanations 
are not in every instance complete, but they are suffi- 
cient to visualize the formations or movements in- 
tended. The drill goes only as far as the company, as 
the present close order drill is definitely prescribed to 
that extent only. It is capable of application to the 
battalion if such is desirable. If it should be so ap- 
plied, the rule of simplicity of formation and move- 
ment should not be violated. 

It has been the intention to suggest a system of 
drill which will serve all the purposes of our present 
close order, simple and flexible, applying the forma- 
tions to be used in battle, which may be easily learned, 
and above all, a drill which economizes a great deal 
in the time to be spent upon close order training. 





Notes 


At Fort Francis E. Warren, Brigadier General C. R. 
Howland commanding, the entire garrison took part in 
a review on New Year’s Eve. The day was beautiful 
and the ceremony was a fitting mark with which to 
close a most successful year. The commanding general 
assembled the commanders of the regiments, including 
the Ist Infantry and 20th Infantry, and commanded 
them and their regiments for accomplishments in 1930. 

Large numbers of people from the nearby city of 
Cheyenne were interested witnesses of this inspiring 
spectacle, held in bright sunlight that scintillated on 
immaculate equipment. 


In the 3d Infantry at Fort Snelling, Colonel D. L. 
Stone commanding, one of the companies introduced 
an innovation in army Christmas dinners. It was 
Company B, 3d Infantry, Captain D. G. Fowle com- 
manding, that applied the following idea which origi- 
nated among the enlisted men of the organization. In- 
stead of inviting former members of the organization 
to attend the dinner, each soldier invited one poor boy 
from St. Paul or Minneapolis to be his guest, in attend- 
ance to the dinner. Each boy received at least one 
Christmas present. 

This is an exemplification of the true Christmas 
spirit. 


Colonel J. K. Partello, commanding the 4th Infantry, 
has been co-operating with the two leading banks of 
Spokane in having members of his regiment instruct 
employees of these banks in pistol firing. For two 
vears the facilities of the Post and the services of 
Lieutenant Kameil Maertens have been at the disposal 
of the bank personnel. 


At Fort Moultrie, Colonel W. P. Coleman command- 
ing, the garrison held its second annual Turkey Shoot 
on December 22. The team from the Headquarters 
Company lead the garrison by making a total count of 
810 out of the possible one thousand, und so taking the 
first prize of three young gobblers. Company G took 
the second prize of two turkeys. 

In the individual competition, a shooter had to hit 
the turkey’s head to win the bird, and it wasn’t long 
before there were no turkeys left to hit. 

Company H, 9th Infantry, Captain E. M. Gregorie 
commanding, won the 2d Division Machine Gun Trophy 
for 1930. The trophy goes to the machine gun organi- 
zation of the division that has the highest percentage 
of expert gunners and first class gunners, Values are 
assigned to each of these classes, and the resulting sum 
is divided by the men eligible to fire. 


In the 23d Infantry, Colonel A. A. Parker command- 
ing, the walls of the company day-rooms are decorated 
with suitable framed copies of citations which the War 
Department has awarded to present and former mem- 
bers of the companies. In this simple way is pride of 
organization stimulated. 


At the beginning of the new training year of 1930, 
the 27th Infantry, Colonel W. E. Hunt commanding, 
participated in a division review in honor of Major 
General William Lassiter, the new commander of the 
Hawaiian Department. Major General B. H. Wells 


presented the Hawaiian Division to the Department 
Commander. 
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Armory Inspections 


RMORY inspections are just around the corner 
A and the time of year has again arrived when 
National Guardsmen throughout the United States 
should ask themselves the question: ‘‘Are we ready 
for Federal inspection?’’ Strictly speaking, prepara- 
tion for these affairs should have started immediately 
upon completion of last year’s inspections. However, 
a last minute check up often discloses some minor de- 
ficiencies which can be remedied to the material better- 
ment of the unit as a whole. Put yourself in the in- 
specting officer’s place and visualize just what, in your 
personal make up, in your uniform and equipment, or 
in your company, the inspector might find wrong, or 
what he might find to praise. As an aid to you the 
following suggestions are offered. 

The armory should be scrupulously clean throughout. 
All store rooms, lockers, closets, and bins should be 
clean and the contents neatly arranged. Supply ser- 
geants should be present to unlock and open doors or 
lockers. 

All records of the organization should be completed 
to the date of the inspection and arranged in the pre- 
scribed manner. Field desks should be near at land 
and supplied with materials and blank forms accord- 
ing to regulations, as far as they are obtainable. 

Drill schedules and accompanying training charts 
should be readily available for examination by the in- 
spector. Training charts should be complete with their 
entries up to date. 

Mobolization plans will be serutinized. Be sure they 
are up to date in all particulars and that vou have a 
current call-list for your men, and that their addresses 
and telephone numbers are correct. 


Equipment and materiel should be thoroughly 
cleaned and neatly arranged. Small-arms and _ tech- 
nical instruments should be properly secured and 
serial numbers properly posted. Be sure that all small- 
arms and instruments are in their proper places in the 
armory when the inspection is being made. All leather 
should be clean and pliant. 

Animals should show evidence of proper care and 
feeding. Stables should be well policed. Motor equip- 
ment should be cleaned and in proper mechanical con- 
dition. All vehicles should be painted and properly 
housed. 

The inspector will be interested in the protection 
of government property against both theft and fire. 
Be sure that your fire extinguishers are charged and 
are in working condition. 

Passing now to the inspection of the personnel, it 
should be pointed out that the inspector will be im- 
pressed by the promptness and orderliness with which 
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the men fall in. He will note the commands, th: 
positions and activities of the noncommissioned officers 
in superintending the formation. 

During the inspection of the men in ranks the inspec 
tor will judge the appearance and fit of the uniforms, 
completeness and adjustment of equipment, haircuts 
and shaves, wrapping of leggins or, if a mounted or 
ganization, cleanliness and polish of leather reinforce- 
ments, and, lastly, whether all shoes are regulation 
issue and shined. Having the cartridge belts properly 
adjusted and well up on the body will do more to 
help out with personal appearance than any one thing. 

In his inspection of the training of the organization 
the inspector will be limited to those subjects which 
are listed in the approved training schedule. If the 
schedule has been carefully followed and the instruc- 
tion has been adequate and thorough, this part of the 
inspection should cause no great concern to the up and 
doing unit commander. All officers should know their 
training objective. 

In the past the National Guard has been rated under 
a system which provided for four ratings. This sys- 
tem has proven to be unsatisfactory in that it created 
a false idea of the relative efficiency of organizations. 
The Militia Bureau, after a most deliberate considera- 
tion of the question, has limited the rating of the 
National Guard to two ratings, ‘‘satisfactory’’ and 
‘‘unsatisfactory.’’ It is believed that this revision will 
produce much more accurate data on these inspections 
and prove to be of mutual benefit to both the Militia 
Bureau and the National Guard as a whole. In its 
consideration of this question the Militia Bureau con- 
ceived that the personnel in the Guard want to learn 
the soldering business and are not particularly inter- 
ested in a ‘‘very satisfactory’’ rating. Anyone could 
get a very satisfactory rating with a little effort, be- 
cause aS a rule notice was published in advance as to 
the date and time of inspection, Suppose the inspec- 
tor should drop in unexpectedly and see a unit ‘‘as is.”’ 
Would it be more than ‘‘satisfactory ?’’ 

In closing this article, a word concerning the in- 
spector seems appropriate. Most soldiers picture him 
as an individual who is looking for mistakes. This 
is a wrong impression. He is looking for things to 
praise. The real mission of the inspector is to find 
out what the officers and enlisted men in the National 
Guard know and how well they know it. He is ready 
in every way possible to help you improve your unit. 
Company officers will do well to seek his advice. 


National Guard Register 
HE National Guard Register for the year ending 
June 30, 1930, has just been distributed to the 
service by the Chief of the Militia Bureau. It shows 
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tle status of the organization of the National Guard 
and its commissioned personnel up to that date. 

It is upon the record of service included in the regis- 
ter that the pay of the officers of the National Guard 
is based. This record is most carefully compiled in 
the Personnel Division of the Militia Bureau and kept 
up to date. Payroll notations are made in accordance 
with it; disbursing officers make their pay calculations 
in accordance with it; and when their accounts are 
sent to the general accounting office for final audit 
they are checked up against the citation of record of 
service contained in this important document. 

In the opening pages of the register will be found 
a list of National Guard organizations arranged by 
divisions, together with their local stations down to 
companies, troops, and batteries. 

The register also contains a concise history of every 
National Guard organization, which includes a record 
of its founding and the various phases through which 
it has passed up to the present; a list of active service 
streamers authorized to be attached to its regimental 
colors; a complete description of its coat of arms; and 
its distinctive insignia. As a number of the regiments 
date back to pre-revolutionary times, they have most 
interesting histories. 

A complete list of National Guard officers arranged 
alphabetically will be found in the final pages of the 
book. Opposite each officer’s name is the page in the 
This 
ready reference index that greatly enhances the value 
of the book. 


register where his record may be found. is a 


Any one who desires to secure a copy of the register 
may do so by addressing a request to the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Washington, D. C., and inelosing a 
post office money order for $1.25 the price of the 
document. 
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Infantry Ammunition Allowances 


MMUNITION allowances for the training of the 

Infantry of the National Guard for the calendar 
year 1931 have been made by the Chief of the Militia 
Bureau and published to the Service. 

All personnel authorized or required to fire by the 
regulations, training programs, or other War Depart- 
ment directives, and who actually do fire the courses 
prescribed, are entitled to be provided with ammuni- 
tion for the purpose. no National Guards- 
man may fire at target practice in a dual capacity. 
That is, he may not fire as a member of the National 
Guard and again as an officer of the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps. 


However, 


Firing allowances have been made to cover all classes 
of firing provided in training programs. Officers and 
enlisted men who attend the Infantry School will have 
a sufficient amount to participate in all firing included 
in the course. The allotment the 
school authorities, 


is made direct to 


For indoor small-bore practice each officer and en- 
listed man authorized to fire the qualification course 
with the rifle is allotted 300 
The value of this class of firing is fast being recognized 
in the National Guard and organizations are taking 
advantage of it wherever ranges are available. For 
range practice a total of 130 rounds of caliber .30 ball 
ammunition are allowed each and man 
authorized or required to fire the course for qualifica 
tion. 


rounds of caliber .22. 


for officer 
For requalification only 80 rounds are allowed. 

Each automatic rifle in service and actually fired 
during target practice is allowed a total of 5C0 rounds. 
Each machine gun company has an allowance of 30,000 
rounds, 1000 rounds of which may be tracer. Each 
tank company of an infantry division is provided with 
an allowance of 15,000 rounds with five per cent of it 
A total of 2000 rounds 
allowed for the purpose of carrying on combat exer- 


as tracer, per company is 
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cises during the field training period, and an additional 
1000 rounds as added to the allowances of a machine 
gun company which actually participates in such exer- 
cises. This latter ammunition is only available for 
combat work and is not to be taken credit for unless 
such exercises are held and the ammunition actually 
consumed. 

In those outfits where competitions are to be con- 
ducted during the year of 1931 the Chief of the Militia 
Bureau will consider requisitions for the supply of a 
reasonable amount of additional ammunition for the 


purpose. This does not refer to small-bore matches. 





Provisional Regiment, Porto Rico National Guard, to be 
Reviewed by Major General William G. Everson. 


Organizations should have sufficient for that purpose 
from the liberal allowance provided. 

Caliber .45 pistol ammunition is provided for all 
officers and enlisted men required or authorized to fire 
both the mounted and dismounted courses. For the 
former 100 rounds and for the latter 85 rounds are to 
be provided. 

Blank cartridges at the rate of ten per rifle are to 
be supplied to men who actually engage in tactical 
exercises, maneuvers, or combat firing in which the use 
of blanks are required or authorized. 

Each howitzer and each tank company are allowed 
a total of 60 rounds of 37 millimeter ammunition for 
general and combat firing. These shells are of the 
fixed, low explosive type. An additional ten rounds 
is allowed each man who qualifies to take the expert 
gunners test. There is a limitation of 90 rounds per 
company for this purpose. Each howitzer company 
is also allowed 40 rounds of 3-inch mortar shells for 
their trench mortar practice. An additional allowance 
of 10 rounds per man for those who qualify for the 
expert test is allowed, but this additional is limited to 
a total of 60 rounds per company. 

The use of caliber .22 short ammunition in small- 
bore rifles is prohibited, and all are enjoined to pre- 
vent its use. They cause erosion in the chamber of 
the rifle and seriously affect its accuracy in a short 
time. Only the caliber .22 long, issued by the Ord- 
nance Department or manufactured under their speci- 
fications, is permitted. 

Organization commanders have been enjoined to use 
the ammunition that has been the longest in local 
storage. Cartridge cases of war-time manufacture are 
increasingly subject to season cracking and every shell 
should be examined before it is issued to a firer. That 
in which cracks appear should not be fired. 
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In all allotments of ammunition to states the Chicf 
of the Militia Bureau will consider not only the nw 
ber of troops to fire, but he will further consider tle 
target reports that have been received and which show 
the use of the ammunition that has been provided last 
vear. If these reports are not received when allot- 
ments are made they may have to be held up until 
they are received. 

The ammunition allowances are sufficient to give 
every National Guardsman a good course of target 
firing, but unit commanders should remember that 
much of it will be wasted on men who have not had 
suitable preliminary training. 


Changing Residence 


HERE is a large turnover in the enlisted personnel 

of the National Guard due to change of residence. 
These men are grouped into two categories, those who 
change their residence to another locality within the 
state, and those who move to another state. 

A survey of the methods pursued by the various 
state authorities for retaining these men in the Na- 
tional Guard at their new homes has been made by the 
Militia Bureau, which has produced a variety of plans 
and developed a number of interesting sidelights on 
the subject. 

Paragraph 61, NGR 25, contemplates that ordinarily 
when a man changes residence within the state and 
there is a National Guard unit located at his new place 
of residence, that he be transferred to it. This pro- 
cedure is carried out in most of the states, but it is 
faced with some difficulties. If the transfer involves 
a change of arm of the service, an undesirable situation 
may be created in that the soldier, having had all of 
his training in one arm, has to go back and take a 
course of primary training in his new arm. To a man 
who has had several years’ service in the National 
Guard, this is distasteful and destructive of interest. 
Again, if such transfers are made by the adjutant 
general, the commanding officer of the unit to which 
the man is transferred should be consulted. It may be 
that he has a waiting list from which the vacancies 
in his unit ean be filled. He knows nothing about the 
character of the transferee and is reluctant to have a 
man of unknown quality come into his organization 
and will not receive him willingly. If a transfer is 
made arbitrarily, the soldier should not lose his grade, 
and there are few cases in, which a commander would 
agree to the transfer of a noncommissioned officer to 
his unit with the retention of his grade. Commanders 
maintain their units on the prospect of the advance- 
ment of their members and they can not afford to 
suffer the chances of loss of morale by letting an out- 
sider step into the outfit in a grade to which one of 
his old-timers is entitled. 


In a number of the states the man is transferred 
to the National Guard Reserve and not assigned to 
any unit. In one state they have a Detached Enlisted 
Men’s List, to which these men are transferred. /n 
some states the men are simply discharged from tlie 
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Service. In many cases the National Guard unit com- 
manders at the new place of residence are notified 
that the man is there and they can contact him if they 
want to. In other states he is given his discharge and 
no attempt is made to retain him in the National 
Guard. When this action is taken, some of the states 
have a rule that when the man is given his discharge 
his unit commander explains to him that there is a 
unit of the National Guard at the place where he is 
going, if such is the case, and urges him to join it 
when he gets settled. The state authorities who adopt 
this latter eourse contend that if he is a desirable man 
and interested in the National Guard he will of his 
own volition apply for enlistment in a unit at his new 
place of residence. If he does not have that much 
interest, he is not a desirable man and is not especially 
wanted. 

When the soldier leaves the state to take up his 
residence in another state, the difficulties of keeping 
him in the National Guard are multiplied. In the 
first place there is nothing left but to give him his 
discharge or transfer him to the reserve. The latter 
procedure has been found by some states to be a com- 
plicated one, due to the fact that the man goes to an- 
other state where he enlists in a National Guard unit. 
This gives him a false status of being a National 
Guard Reservist in one state and a federally recog- 
nized National Guardsman in another, Eventually he 
must be discharged from one or the other. 

Some of the states maintain a system whereby the 
Adjutant General notifies the state authorities of the 
state in which the discharged soldier takes up his 
residence, In several of the states the National Guard 
publications contain lists of such men with their ad- 
dresses, in each number, and many of them are con- 
tacted and gotten into units of the National Guard 
through that medium. 

Again the matter of arm of the Service enters into 
the calculation. There may be no unit of the National 
Guard at the new location. Addresses are uncertain 
and unit commanders have no time for running down 
a prospect through a series of addresses. After he 
has had a few such experiences he abandons the quest. 

In a number of states no attempt is made to retain 
the men in this eategory in the Service. They are 
given their discharges and if they do not have enough 
interest in the National Guard to seek enlistment they 
are not wanted. 

In a number of states the authorities contend that 
they have no difficulties in keeping their units up to 
authorized strength, and do not have to resort to look- 
ing up men for their ranks. They are more fortunate 
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than the authorities of many other States who have to 
skirmish around pretty lively to keep their ranks filled. 

A number of adjutants general indicated to the 
Chief, Militia Bureau, that they would welcome any 
workable plan that would accomplish results. After 
an examination of all the reports and a consideration 
of them, the decision has been arrived at that it would 
not be practicable to prescribe any hard and fast rules 
on the subject, and such will not be done further than 
offering such ideas as outlined above. Each state is 
to be left to work out the problem as best suits its 
own situation. 


Dryden Trophy to New York 
HE Dryden Trophy, provided by Senator John F 
Dryden of New Jersey, was won last summer by 
the rifle team of New York State which was composed 
of Lieutenant Fred W. Ellis and Sergeant Harry A. 
James, 174th Infantry ; Lieutenant Alfred N. Gormsen, 





The Dryden Trophy is Received from the Marksmen by Acting 
Governor Lehman and Adjutant General Ward in the Flag 
Room at the Capitol. 


and Thomas A, Moore, Corporals James H. Fitzgerald 
and R. L. Deverall and Private A. C. Herman, all of 
the 107th Infantry. The team won with a 38-point 
margin over its nearest competitor. 

In the quarter century of its existence military serv- 
ice teams have won this handsome trophy 13 times. In- 
eluded in this list are three National Guard teams— 
Ohio, New Jersey, and New York. The match consists 
of ten shots at each of the ranges, 200 vards off-hand ; 
600 yards and 1000 yards, prone. 
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C. M. T. C. Work for a Reserve Regiment 


Lieutenant Colonel Clifton Lisle, 316th Infantry 


HE 316th Infantry, as active duty for 1930, 

was assigned the last two weeks of C. M. T. C. 

training at Fort Eustis, Virginia. Early in the 
fall of 1929, a preliminary outline of this assignment 
was received by the regimental commander, Colonel 
H. Harrison Smith. Briefly, this outline stated that 
the 315th Infantry would take on the first two weeks 
of C, M. T. C. work at Fort Eustis, processing the in- 
coming candidates, starting their drill, giving them the 
earlier lectures on hygiene, discipline, military pro- 
cedure and so on, everything, in fact, up to and in- 
cluding instruction in musketry. 

The 316th Infantry would begin its work where the 
315th had left off, with the actual firing on the range, 
and it would carry the C. M. T. C. training through 
the more advanced phases to de-processing at the end 
of the camp. Company administration in matters of 
supply and mess would be in charge of company ad- 
ministrative officers from the 34th Infantry stationed 
at Fort Eustis. Training and instruction would be 
handled throughout by the officers of the reserve units 
concerned. 

With the 316th Infantry, preparation for this duty 
began as soon as the preliminary word was received. 
Six regular meetings each month were called for pur- 
poses of instruction and discussion—two a month in 
Philadelphia, two in Laneaster, and two in York or 
Gettysburg—in order that every officer in the regi- 
mental area might be prepared properly before re- 
porting for duty with troops. Our regimental instrue- 
tor, Captain Greer, prepared a series of conferences 
that covered the work to be taken up later on. In 
some sixty of these meetings during the winter, there 
were discussed in turn such topics as the formation 
and strength of infantry units under tables for C. M. 
T. C., close order drill, extended order, the manual of 
arms, minor tactics, musketry, marches, care of the 
feet, fitting of shoes, pack making and adjustment, 
tent-pitching, camps and camp sanitation, outposts, 
interior and exterior guard duty, ceremonies, athletics 
and their supervision, as well as refresher courses on 
the uniform, customs of the service, manual of the 
sabre, and so forth. Unquestionably whatever success 
the regiment had in its assignment was due in large 
measure to the thoroughness of its preliminary instrue- 
tion, for the instruction was thorough to the last de- 
gree. So great was the interest of the officers con- 
cerned that many of them from time to time attended 
two or even three sessions on the same topic as they 
were held in the three centres of the regimental area. 
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On July 19, 60 officers reported for duty at Fort 
Eustis. Every staff officer not only knew the details 
of his work without asking too many questions about 
it, but started in on his job as soon as he was assigned 
to it, so that the more or less inevitable break due to 
change in command was minimized to the vanishing 
point. 

The C. M. T. C. regiment, as we found it, consisted 
of two battalions of five companies each. 

Many of the officers of the 316th had served at Fort 
Eustis before and so knew the ropes. That helped a 
lot in the speed of adjustment. Physical examinations 
began on Sunday morning, our first day of duty, with 
our own regimental surgeons and dental officer taking 
part. Before this, all officers had marched with their 
commands to church parade. It had already been 
stressed by the regimental and battalion commanders 
that the command of the C. M. T. C. regiment had 
passed and we were now in charge of the troops. 

Work began in earnest on Monday morning, when 
the lst Battalion went on the range and the 2d Bat- 
talion reported for drill. Things were a little ragged, 
of course, Here and there C. M. T. C. lads, waiting 
their turn to fire and eager to try out their new offi- 
cers, peeled off their denim coats and lay about in 
undershirts or straggled from the firing point in search 
of water. It was a real Monday morning let-down, or 
would have been if given a start. Instead, the regi- 
ment made itself felt. 

The noncommissioned officers from the Whites and 
Blues were called together and told what was ex- 
pected of them in matters of discipline. Uniform 
regulations were explained and attention to such 
regulations stressed in the smallest detail. A call was 
made on their sense of pride by company commanders 
and platoon leaders, so that by noon not only the ap- 
pearance of the regiment altered, but the very feel of 
it seemed different. One could sense that in the 
columns marching back to barracks. 

During the next two weeks, no effort was spared to 
foster this growing esprit. Pride in individual work 
and appearance, pride in squad and platoon, pride in 
battalions and the regiment, were emphasized. The 
combat history of the 316th Infantry, the meaning 
of its insignia and coat-of-arms, were explained to 
companies during the rest periods. As a result, riv- 
alry ran high in inter-company competitions. The 
winners at retreat each night had to work for their 
honors. 

Too much importance cannot be laid to this appeal! 
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to pride, especially in C. M. T. C. work. Officers can 
start it, but it must derive its driving power from the 
candidates themselves, especially from their own non- 
commissioned officers. At Fort Eustis, the heat was 
excessive. In the mess halls, it reached 121 degrees. 
Formations such as parade and review were held be- 
fore 6 o’elock while the sun still could blister. Yet so 
high was the spirit that complaints were few. In fact, 
the only one of moment that reached us was a feeling 
of disappointment that the overnight hike had to be 
cancelled and the day hikes shortened because the heat 
seemed dangerous. Even with the heat, few fell out. 

No other thing was given more attention by our 
officers than this matter of esprit, and it was done so 
in the smaller points even more than in the big ones. 
Thanks to it, the element of nagging disappeared, es- 
pecially in matters of uniform during the off hours 
in the afternoon. 

At the start of our tour, we had found the trainers, 
contrary to regulations, wearing their athletic uniform 
of white shirt and khaki shorts wherever they pleased 
about the Post. That is, some of them wore it; others 
had discarded the shirt, and some both shirt and 
shorts in favor of sunbaths in the altogether. Rain- 
coats had been prescribed gaing to and from the 
swimming pool. They seemed few and far between. 
To get some 1950 boys of C. M. T. C. age to change all 
this, and to do so in two or three days, was a job. Yet 
it was done a good deal sooner than that, and done 
with apparent willingness all round. It meant a com- 
plete turn-over in mental processes and point of view, 
but it eame readily enough after one or two meetings 
of the Blue and White noncommissioned officers. All 
that they needed to know was that they had a real job 
on hand, a real power behind them, and a definite 
obligation to fulfill. How they did it is a secret of 
their own, but the fact remains that they did do it— 
and well. Of course, company commanders and pla- 
toon leaders had used the right approach to the prob- 
lem; but it was the C. M. T. C. Blues who set the pace 
themselves as sergeants, it was the White corporals 
who followed them, and before they knew it, the Reds 
and Basies had fallen in, too. 

All this was not chance by any means. Just such 
problems in discipline and the psychology of it, had 
been discussed over and over at regimental meetings 
the winter before. Leadership in its various phases 
had been argued with an interest second to no other 
topic. The result was patent at Eustis. More than 
once candidates asked of their own accord that they 
be given a combat regiment’s training, with no favors 
for age or heat. 

To foster this spirit meant that each officer had to 
be on the job pretty much all the time. A platoon 
leader had to show as much interest in his platoon’s 
inter-eompany sprinter at the track-meet as he did in 
that same sprinter’s manual of arms or pack-making. 
Everything helped and everything added to the sum 
that brought us to our goal—the assigned mission of 
the regiment. 
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Two weeks of active duty with troops is pitifully 
little, of course, but it can be made to give full meas- 
ure of result if those who are to take part in it are 
properly schooled beforehand. Such preliminary train- 
ing takes time, but it saves time as well as more costly 
mistakes in the end. The work of the 316th Infantry 
at Fort Eustis was really the consummation of a 
winter’s preparation and thought. Waste effort was 
eliminated. Problems that could be foreseen were not 
new to us and could be handled readily when they 
came; unforeseen ones could be tackled with at least 
some knowledge of suitable approach. Even better, 
the preparation helped to draw the regiment together 
—a vital factor in reserve work where officers 
scattered and team-play is difficult. 
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Notes From the I Corps Area 


PRINGFIELD Chapter No. 1, Reserve Officers 

Association, held a meeting in the Springfield 
Armory on the evening of October 17, 1930. Officers 
of the 419th Infantry, 94th Division, were present 
and heard a very interesting lecture on ‘‘Small Arms”’ 
by Major Guy H. Drewry, Ordnance Department, U. 
S. Army. 

At another meeting on November 17, 1930, the 
Chapter listened to a talk on ‘‘The lst Machine Gun 
Battalion in the A. E, F.’’ by Major Leon T. Foss, 
Coast Artillery Reserve. About 30 officers from the 
419th Infantry and other organizations were present 
at this meeting. 

Berkshire Chapter, Reserve Officers Associetion of 
Massachusetts held a meeting in Pittsfield, Massachu- 
setts, on December 10, 1930. Captain Richard J. 
Dillon, 419th Infantry, gave an interesting lecture on 
‘*The Use of Tanks in Modern Warfare.’’ About 35 
officers from the 419th Infantry and the 390th Field 
Artillery attended this meeting. 

Fifteen members of the Rutland County (Vermont) 
Chapter, Reserve Officers Association, held a meeting 
at the Hotel Brock in Rutland on November 25. Major 
K. M. Halpine, Infantry unit instructor of the 322d 
Engineers spoke on ‘‘Inactive Duty Training.’’ Cap- 
tain H. R. Lebkicher, Chemical Warfare Officer of the 
First Corps Area spoke on ‘‘The Effects and Uses of 
the Various Gases Known to the Services and their 
Uses in Tacties.”’ 

About 50 officers of the 387th and 388th Infantry, 
194th Brigade, attended a dinner at the Hotel Sher- 
wood, Burlington, Vermont on November 20. Among 
the guests were Colonel F. W. Weed, Medical Depart- 
ment, stationed in Boston, who spoke on ‘‘ Keeping 
Physically Fit for Active Duty.’’ Colonel J. B. Kem- 
per, Infantry, Chief of staff of the 97th Division, spoke 
on ‘‘Duties of Reserve Officers in C. M. T. C., Pro- 
curement.’’ Other guests present were Colonel D. W. 


Hand, Field Artillery, commanding officer at Fort 
Ethan Allen; Major K. M. Halpine, Infantry, and 
Captain D. A. Bissett, Infantry, adjutant general of 
the 97th Division. 
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Army and Navy Club of Tampa Host at 
Official Reception to General Summerall 
HE Army and Navy Club of Tampa was host at 
the official State welcome to Florida’s most dis- 
tinguished son, General Charles Pelot Summerall, on 
December 29. 

General Summerall is a member of the Army and 
Navy Club of Tampa and the occasion had been desig- 
nated as official for the city by Mayor D. B. McKay, 
for the lst Congressional District by Congressman 
H. J. Drane, and for the State by Governor Doyle E. 
Carlton, each of whom was present and delivered an 
address of welcome. 

A tribute to General Summerall was paid by Major 
General Ewing E. Booth, United States Army. He con- 
veyed to General Summerall the personal good wishes 
of the Secretary of War Hurley, and told of the won- 
derful accomplishments of General Summerall in im- 
proving the conditions of those in military service. 

The General was presented with a telegram from 
Mrs. Arthur W. Page, New York, president of the 
Army Relief Society, stating that the Army and Navy 
Club of Tampa had established a permanent memorial 
in the Society to be known as the Charles Pelot Sum- 
merall Memorial to Florida’s Soldier Dead. He was 
also presented with a handsome leather bound volume 
containing 200 letters and telegrams, received from 
friends and personages of high degree throughout the 
world. 


Notes From the 2d Ohio District 
i peenngy: No. 2, Findlay, Ohio, Captain Paul T. 
Hogge, Infantry, in charge, had a very successful 
series of group schools during the month of December. 
The school at Findlay finished a very interesting 
course in military law on December 10. The course 
was conducted by Major John E. Priddy, Judge Advo- 
eate General’s Department Reserve, The classes were 
well attended and a great deal of enthusiasm was 
manifested. 
The school at Mansfield was held at the Gardners 
Inn on December 1. The subject was a map problem 
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on ‘‘The Battalion in Defense.’’ The instructor was 
Lieutenant Glenn L. Bierly, Infantry Reserve. The 
school session was preceded by a remarkably good 
feast such as only our host and comrade in arms, Czxp- 
tain Roy Gardner, Air Corps Reserve, can put out. 

The session at Marion on December 3 was conducted 
by Major Loring K. Warner, Engineer Reserve. ‘The 
subject was ‘‘The Preparation and Occupation oi a 
Defensive Position.’’ It was well presented and en- 
thusiastically received. Major Warner said that it 
certainly took ‘‘lots’’ of work to prepare but that it 
was also ‘“‘lots’’ of fun. The Marion officers are on 
their toes. 

The meeting for December 17 was conducted by Lieu- 
tenant Robert S. Geran, Ordnance Reserve on ‘‘ The 
Ordnance Department in Peace and War.’’ The sub- 
ject was handled in a professional manner and the in- 
structor kept the class interested for two hours. These 
schools are preceded by a dinner at the Harding Club. 

Group schools were held at the armory at Lima on 
December 4 and 18. The December 4 session was con- 
ducted by Lieutenant George G. Maxfield, Field Artil- 
lery Reserve. The subject was ‘‘The Employment of 
the Divisional artillery in Combat,’’ and was very in- 
teresting. 

The December 18 session was conducted by Lieuten- 
ant Waldo Rose, Air Corps Reserve. It was a map 
problem on ‘‘The Battalion in Defense.’’ The officers 
of Lima have been demonstrating the fact that they 
are very much interested in the Reserves. 

An interesting group school was conducted at Nor- 
walk on December 11. The instructor, Lieutenant 
William P. Wickham, Engineer Reserve, presente. a 
map problem on ‘‘ The Battalion in Defense.’’ The off- 
cers of Norwalk are active in reserve affairs. 

Schools were conducted at Van Wert and Bellefon- 
taine. The school at Van Wert was held on December 
16. The instructor was Major Jacob F. Mollenkopf. 
Engineer Reserve, and the subject was ‘‘ Military 
Law.’’ This was also the subject for the Bellefontaine 
school, which was conducted by Colonel Edward kK 
Campbell, Infantry Reserve, a prominent attorney of 
that city. Military Law has proven to be a very popu- 
lar subject for group schools in this district. 
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SEA LEGS—Paramount 
Jack OAKIE, HARRY GREEN, LILLIAN ROTH. 
Light Comedy. 

Perhaps the keynote on this one might be found in one 
reviewers remark that ‘‘it will be called silly at the finish but 
not before handing out some laughs.’’ Another finds ‘‘ occasional 
sequences that get heavy laughs’’ but calls it ‘‘a weak story 
with choppy continuity.’’ He claims that Harry Green ‘‘saves 
the picture.’’ One critic classifies ‘‘Sea Legs’’ as inferior to 
Oakies preceding pictures but ‘‘good entertainment neverthe- 
less.?’ Our last reference calls it, ‘‘an amusing comedy which 
depends upon slapstick for its funniest scenes.’’ He _ believes, 
however, that ‘‘the occasional songs that are presented are un- 
necessary and only halt the action.’’ (S) 


* * * 
THE CAT CREEPS—Universal. 
HELEN TWELVETREES, RAYMOND HACKETT. 
From the play, ‘‘The Cat and the Canary.’’ 

‘‘A weird mystery drama, filled with thrills and with con- 
siderable comedy,’’ says one reviewer, who found it also, ‘‘ well 
acted, well presented, and keeping its suspense to the very end.’’ 
Another said that it still contains ‘‘all of the shrieks and howls 
of the old footlight screamer.’’ A third votes ‘‘Aye’’, calling 
Rupert Julian’s direction, ‘‘intelligent and effective,’’ the act- 
ing adequate and the picture, as a whole, ‘‘excellent.’’ One 
eritie brings in a minority report of ‘‘fairly good.’’ His objec- 
tion is based partially on a general lack of enthusiasm for 
‘‘warmed over silent pictures’’ and partly an tedious 
start.’’ Even this critic, however, found the last half of the 
picture, fast, and abundant with creeps,’’ and the finish ‘‘ swift 
and surprising. ’’ 
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* * <7 
BROTHERS—Columbia. 
Bert LyTELL, DororHy SEBASTIAN. 
From the play of the same name. 

‘*One reviewer thought the picture better than the stage play, 
reporting: Nicely balanced direction and an excellent support- 
ing cast share honors with Bert Lytell in making ‘Brothers’ an 
interesting and exceptionally well made picture. Lytell handles 
a dual role, which demands the portrayal of two opposite 
characters, like the veteran he is.’’ Another finds, ‘‘ sure-fire 
entertainment with action, thrills, comedy, sentiment and 
splendid treatment.’’ One critic thought the production in 
general, ‘‘of the school of ‘mellers’ countenanced around 1915,’’ 
and accuses the picture of implausibilities too numerous to 
mention.’’ (N) 

e . S 
DERELICT—Paramount. 
GEORGE BANCROFT. 
Romance of the Sea. 

‘*Refreshingly different from any other story given Bancroft 
in the past, or even seen on the screen for years,’’ says one 
reviewer. Another calls it, ‘‘one of the most genuine treat- 
ments of the sea ever recorded.’’ One reviewer labels it, ‘‘ very 
Bancrofty,’’ but thinks that ‘‘there is enough action and 
entertainment, to hold the attention of those who are not 
merely Bancroft followers.’’ We find one notice headed, ‘‘a 
punchless yarn,’’ followed by the opinion that ‘‘ Derelict’’ is 
a banal story of the sea which does not provide Bancroft with 
any acting opportunities to speak of.’’ 


LIGHTNIN ’—For 
WiLL RocGers 


From the play by Winchell Smith and Frank Bacon. 

While difference of opinion is the reason for our method of 
reviewing, it is refreshing to find pictures upon which all the 
reviewers agree. ‘‘Great,’’ ‘‘surefire,’’ ‘‘entertaining,’’ ‘‘of 
the highest quality,’’ are some of the expressions found in the 
several reviews which serve as our references. One reviewer 
finds ‘‘a new Will Rogers, a player of mellow humor and 
fascinating, artless charm.’’ The others say equally com- 
plimentary things about **econgressman-at-large.’’ It is 
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also comforting to find a pieture recommended for the classes 
and the masses, the young and the old. We close with one 
reviewer’s statement that ‘‘ ‘Lightnin’ ’ is a composite of haw- 
haw comedy and a peculiar twist of drollery that encourages a 
lump in the throat.’’ 






> © ¢ 
CHARLEY’S AUNT—Columbia 
CHARLIE RUGGLES, JUNE COLLYER. 
From story and play by Thomas. 
‘A Laugh Panic!’’ There’s an encouraging label taken 
from our first reference who goes on to say, ‘‘there have been 
some funny comedies made since the advent of talkies, but it is 
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safe to say that there hasn’t been one that will evoke more 
hearty laughs than this.’’ Another continues along the same 
line with, ‘‘hilarious version of the famous stage vehicle. 


Charlie Ruggles is a riot and Al Christie’s direction a big 
asset.’’ A third reminds us that the story was created ‘‘late in 
the last century and that it still remains one of the most re 
liable.’’ Charlie Ruggles, according to this last report, ‘‘has 
done right by the forty year old female impersonation plot and 
turned out an enjoyable comedy.’’ (S) 
> © 
COHENS AND KELLYS IN AFRICA—Universal 
GEORGE SIDNEY, CHARLIE MuRRAY, VERA GORDON, KATE PRICE. 
Dialect comedy. 

The Cohens and the Kellys started out together a number of 
years ago and since have come to us each twelfth-month. You’ve 
seen them perhaps. ‘‘In Atlantic City,’’ and ‘‘In Seotland.’’ 
The current release, according to reviews doesn’t merit any 
more serious consideration than its predecessors, but is included 
because there seems to be a searity of pictures which appeal to 
children. One reviewer called it ‘‘probably the best that has 
been turned out by the well known comedy pair.’’ The rest 
were not so enthusiastic, calling the comedy fair but indicating 
that it is ‘‘the sort of picture the kiddies will enjoy.’’ (S) 

@ 7 * 
THE BLUE ANGEL 
EMIL JANNINGS, 


PARAMOUNT 
MARLENE DIETRICH. 
German-made tragedy. 

**Berlin enthused over it, London forgot some of its reserve 
and endorsed it,’’ says one report. This same reporter calls it 
‘‘magnificent’’ but refuses to ‘‘figure in advance what Ameri- 
ean audiences will do about it.’’ Another reviewer calls the 
picture ‘‘a powerful drama depicting the downfall of a cultured 
professor for a dancehall girl.’’ While this last reviewer found 
the story ‘‘morbid and tragic’’ he thought that the excellent 
performances of the players made up for these and other short 
comings. A third reviewer calls the photoplay ‘‘a standout 
picture,’’ but he also finds the story ‘‘heavy’’ with a tendency 
to dragginess. Jannings’ work is well known in this country, 
so perhaps one reviewer’s statement that ‘‘ ‘Blue Angel’ is a 


typical Jannings drama,’’ is sufficient recommendation to dis 
criminating movie-goers. (N) 
; * 5 
THE DEVIL TO PAY—United Artists 
RONALD COLMAN 
Sophisticated comedy by Frederick Lonsdale. 
‘*What a picture!’’ So starts one reviewer. He goes on: 


‘*Tt is entertainment plus, with Ronald Colman giving perhaps 
his finest portrayal in years—and that’s saying considerable.’’ 
Another calls it ‘‘a delightful and sophisticated comedy,’’ ad- 
mits that ‘‘as yarns go it’s conventional enough,’’ but claims 
that ‘‘the manner in which it is treated, enacted and directed 
puts it in the superlative division.’’ One reviewer tells us in 
his inimitable style (translation upon request) that it is ‘‘a 
set-up for femmes and most likely will give this talker hero a 
new batch of lady assenters.’’ Only one critic marks it ‘‘for 
sophisticates only—not for the rank and file.’’ (N) 


(1) With acknowledgements to the following editors and publi- 
cations: Sime Silverman of Variety, Pete Harrison of Harrison's 
Reports, John W. Alicoate of The Film Daily, and Maurice Kann 
of Motion Picture News. 

(N) Not recommended for children. 

(S) Suitable for children. 
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OUTLINES OF THE WorvLp’s Miuitary History by Lt. 
Col. Wm, A. Mitchell, Professor of Engineering, U. 
S. M. A. Infantry Journal. 1931. 744 pages. 260 
illustrations, $5.00. 

Colonel Mitchell’s critical survey of the Strategy 
and Tactics of the Great Captains might have been 
ealled ‘‘The Do’s and Dont’s of Successful Military 
Leadership,’’ but it is much more than that. It dis- 
cusses the causes of the wars, the character of the 
troops, their organization and training, the staff 
systems, signal work, medical science, the weapons, and 
the military engineering involved as well as the tacties 
and strategy of wars since the beginning of recorded 
and authentic history. 

He says, ‘‘The military historian sees in the army 
of Genghis, not a numberless horde, but a strong mili- 
tary organization, highly mobile, well officered, com- 
manded by one of the world’s greatest military leaders. 
There was nothing in the world to compare with it. 
* * * The Mongol strategists were in a class with 
great leaders Asia produced these wonderful generals 
[Genghis, Chepe and Sabutai]; and it may produce 
similar generals in the future. * * We should study 
the results obtained by Asiaties under the limited 
instruction of Genghis and a few others, and realize 
that similar leaders may arise in the future.’’ 

Primarily designed as a basis for further study of 
military history, Outlines of the World’s Military 
History more than fulfills its purpose. Colonel 
Mitchell has described the events selected so as to bring 
out the reasons for the successes and the failures of 
great military leaders and to emphasize the method 
of studying military history. 

When hastily leaving the field after the disgraceful 
battle of Bladensburg, James Monroe said to President 
Madison, ‘‘We should leave military matters to mili- 
tary men.’’ The author of the Monroe Doctrine did not 
mean Military men who are ignorant of the principles 
of strategy and tactics as employed by men who won 
battles. 

Much is learned from a critical study of military 
history. A study of The Outlines of the World’s Mili- 
tary History is interesting and profitable, not only to 
the professional soldier but to diplomats, statesmen, 
and to private citizens, particularly to those civic 
leaders whose interest in the national welfare impels 
them to join the National Guard and the Organized 
Reserves. 

It should be in the library of every officer who seeks 
to extend his professional knowledge. 


THE REMINISCENCES OF A MARINE, by Major General 


John A. Lejeune, U. S. Marine Corps. Illustrated 
with Official and Personal Photographs. 488 pp. 


Dorrance & Co., Philadelphia. $4.00. 
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Written in clear, simple English, this is an inter- 
esting account of a particularly colorful and compre- 
hensive career in the Naval Service of the United 
States, 

The brief account of the writer’s early youth in 
Louisiana in the period immediately following the Civil 
War is an arresting story of the tragic era of the South- 
land that is rapidly fading from our national conscious- 
ness, The many episodes in the active life of a Marine, 
serving under the American flag in Samoa, Cuba, 
Porto-Rico, Panama, the Philippine Islands, Mexico, 
France, Germany, Haiti, Santo Domingo, and Nica 
ragua, are told in an unassuming manner, but never 
fail to hold the interest of the reader. Particularly 
dramatic is the account of the wreck of the U. S. 8. 
Vandalia at Apia, in which the author almost lost 
his life. 

The frequent personal allusions to his numerous rela- 
tives, which are scattered throughout the book, while 
revealing his strong, clannish trend and a deep sense 
of kinship, detract somewhat from its literary merit. 

Although the book was written for the general public, 
real gems for the military student will be found in the 
chapters dealing with the Battle of Saint Mihiel, the 
3attle of Blane Mont Ridge, the 2nd Division in the 
Meuse Argonne, the March to Germany, and the oceu- 
pation of the Rhineland. Not only are they historically 
accurate but they cover these actions from the view- 
point of a division commander who presents some of 
the actual problems confronting a commander in battle, 
and indicate his successful solution of these problems. 

Any military student of American participation in 
the World War will suffer a real loss if he fails to 
read the four chapters covering the period in General 
Lejeune’s career during which he commanded the 2nd 
Division in action. 


NorTHCLIFFE, An Intimate Biography, by Hamilton 
Fyfe. 357 pages, illustrated. Published by the Mace- 
millan Company. Price $4.00. 


Alfred Harmsworth, publisher, later Lord North- 
cliffe of the British peerage, lives again in the skill- 
fully written pages of this excellent biography. It tells 
the story of Northeliffe’s rise to power through hard 
work and the application of revolutionary methods in 
popularizing his newspapers. The use that he made of 
this power before, during, and after the war is related 
in a way that sheds fresh light on matters of absorbing 
interest. The chapters devoted to his activities as head 
of the British mission in United States, his rejection 
of cabinet office, and his handling of propaganda to 
undermine morale in the Austrian and German armies, 
give intimate details of Northeliffe’s life at the turning 
point of his career. From them we can get a better 
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appreciation of how well Northcliffe served his country 
and the Allied cause. His failure to grasp opportuni- 
ties for greater usefulness, and the episodes that fore- 
shadowed his tragic end, are given with keen insight 
and sympathy which arouse great admiration for the 
author. 

The book should appeal strongly to American read- 
ers, not only because Northcliffe was widely known and 
admired in the United States, but also because the 
story of his life is a fascinating record of a self-made 
man who achieved great success in his particular field. 
Twenty years of association with Northcliffe, sympa- 
thetic understanding of his personality, and masterly 
skill as a writer, have enabled Hamilton Fyfe to pro- 
duce a book which we unhesitatingly recommend to 
our readers. 


KAISER AND CHANCELLOR, by Karl Friedrich Nowak ; 
Translation by E. W. Dickes. The Mac- 
Millan Company, New York. 


290 pages. 

$3.50. 

The author presents in this volume a_ biographical 
sketch of the German ex-Emperor based upon official 
documents, confidential memoranda, and other material 
placed at his disposal by the Kaiser himself. The 
major portion of the book is devoted to the relations 
between Emperor William II and his chancellor, Prince 
Bismarck, and culminates in the latter’s dismissal as 
pilot of the ship of state. 

The author states that the ex-Emperor examined 
the manuscript before publication, but refrained from 
any sort of objection to its contents, Although the 
spotlight focussed upon the Kaiser frequently shows 
him up to disadvantage, the book, on the whole, seeks 
to vindicate his reign. The appendix contains a 
number of interesting documents and excerpts of press 
references to Emperor William during the first two 
vears of his reign. The numerous illustrations are 
reproductions of photographs and portraits from the 
Kaiser’s private collection, with descriptive titles in 
his own handwriting. 

The book is well written and should appeal to those 
who are interested in the personalities discussed. It 
throws an interesting sidelight upon the history of 
the period which it covers, 

THE GENESIS OF THE WorLD War, by Harry Elmer 
Barnes, PhD., Third Completely Revised Edition ; 
754 pages. Alfred A. Knopf, New York. 

The author presents an introduction to the study of 
the problem of war guilt on the basis of documentary 
evidence published by the various governments since 
1917. Believing that the truth about the causes of the 
World War is one of the livest and most vital issues 
of the day, the author approaches his theme in a 
frankly controversial spirit and challenges current mis- 
conceptions which owe their origin to wartime propa- 
ganda and falsehoods. 

Dr. Barnes sees the chief roots of the war in Alsace- 
Lorraine, the French revenge aspirations, the Near 
East, and Morocco. He charges that a plot was 
hatched by Poincaré and Iswolski, the Russian ambas- 
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sador in Paris, and traces its development from 1912 
to the assassination of the Archduke Franz Ferdinand. 
He produces a mass of documentary evidence in sup- 
port of his charge that this atrocity was planned by 
the chief of the intelligence division of the Serbian 
general staff, working in collusion with the Russian 
military attaché at Belgrade, to furnish the necessary 
spark to kindle the fire in the Balkans, which, it was 
hoped would lead to the goal of the Franco-Russian 
conspiracy. 

The chapter that deals with America’s entry into 
the war contains some startling revelations. The 
author points out that President Wilson, by permitting 
England but not Germany to violate international law 
promiscuously, not only invited the very reprisals 
which inevitably followed, but actually failed to ob- 
serve himself that neutrality which he had enjoined 
upon his.country. By a mass of cumulative evidence, 
the author shows that President Wilson was actually 
intent upon entering the war on the Entente side as 
soon as public sentiment in the United States would 
support such action. 

The author severely criticizes the conduct of Ambas- 
sadors Page and Gerard and charges them with having 
contributed materially toward the entry of the United 
States into the conflict. Professor Barnes’ scholarly 
book must be read by every serious student of the 
causes of the World War. 

Europe Since 1914, by F. Lee Benns. 671 pages. F. 8. 

Croft & Co., New York. 

Aiming to provide the general reader and the student 
of history with an introduction to the events and 
changes which have taken place in Europe since 1914, 
the author devotes the initial chapter of his compre- 
hensive work to the origins of the World War. Three 
succeeding chapters contain a sketchy outline of the 
progress of the war; and two more, which complete 
Part I, cover the period of the Armistice, the disinte- 
gration of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy, and the 
German Revolution. Part II details the work of the 
Peace Conference and the liquidation of the problems 
presented by the war, while Part III devotes ten 
chapters to the national reconstruction of the New 
Europe. 

The author’s contention that entangling alliances 
were probably the most important underlying cause of 
the World War disregards the fact that these alliances 
were but the outward expression of still more profound 
and deeper-lying economic and political causes. His 
charge that ‘‘militarism’’ and the ‘‘terrible time-tables 
of European general staffs had far more to do with the 
actual outbreak of the World War than the deliberate 
decision of any one government,’’ merely reiterates the 
fallacious argument of pacifists. 

The author has undertaken a sizeable task and, on 
the whole, has acquitted himself creditably. He pre- 
sents a vast array of facts, and strives to be fair and 
impartial. He is generally accurate and always inter- 
esting. The book is recommended to those interested 
in recent developments in Europe. 
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THE ORIGINS OF THE WORLD War, by Sidney Bradshav 
Fay, Second Revised Edition; two volumes in one, 
577 pages. The MacMillan Company, New York 
$4.00. 


The second edition of Professor Fay’s scholarly 
study is a revision of the original text done in the 
light of the wealth of documentary material on the 
origins of the World War made available to the public 
since the publication of the first edition. The author 
states that he did not find it necessary to modify the 
chief thread of his narrative or his general conelu- 
sions. The evidence now available, the author holds, 
compels abandonment of the Treaty of Versailles 
dictum that Germany and her allies bear the sole re- 
sponsibility for bringing about the war. In Pro- 
fessor Fay’s opinion, Austria was more responsible 
for the immediate origin of the war than any other 
power. Germany, he believes, was a victim of her 
alliance with Austria, Nevertheless, Germany, the 
author holds, did honestly endeavor to avert the con- 
flict. Russia was responsible because of the encour- 
agement she gave to Serbian agitation. In the ease 
of France, the author gives a Scotch verdict—not 
proven. The guilt of England is one of nonfeasance 
rather than malfeasance. By taking a definite stand 
early in the crisis for either neutrality or alignment 
with the Entente in case of war, the British govern- 
ment, in Dr. Fay’s opinion, might have prevented the 
war. Belgium and Italy are completely exonerated. 

The book is a detached, impartial, judicial investi- 
gation of a highly controversial subject and is an 
invaluable scientific contribution to the literature of 
World War history. Although one may not agree 
with Professor Fay in ali of his conclusions, the book 
should be read by everyone interested in the question 
of war guilt and the immediate origins of the World 
Var. 

THE Kina’s Minion, by Rafael Sabatini. 
Mifflin Co., 1930. 443 pages. $2.50. 
This is another of Sabatini’s swashbuckling tales, 

easy to read, and giving a clear picture of life in 

England during the reign of James the First. There 

are the dashing hero and the lovely heroine and 

a host of other characters, all against an_historica! 

background. Love, politics, and necromancy are inter- 

woven, and though the result is a readable book, this 
reviewer does not believe it measures up to some of 

Sabatini’s earlier work. 


Houghton, 


MiniTtary OPERATIONS, EGypt AND PALESTINE, FROM 
JUNE, 1917, TO THE END oF THE War, complied by 
Captain Cyril Falls. Maps prepared by Major A. 
F. Becke. His Majesty’s Stationery Office, London. 
Price (Parts I and II) £1 net; Case of Maps, 10s net 
extra. 


Allenby and mobile warfare in Palestine arouse in- 
terest among military students the world over—an in- 
terest which heretofore has had to subsist on accounts 
that have lacked many essential elements. The latest 
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aidition to the shelf of official British military his- 
tories is therefore most welcome. The present volume, 
published in two parts with an elaborate set of maps, 
supplements Volume I, which appeared several years 
avo. It earries the record on through the fast-moving 
operations that culminated in the annihilation of the 
Turkish armies. 

The author has succeeded admirably in his efforts to 
present an accurate detailed account of the tactical 
operations, and a thorough study of supply and trans- 
portation difficulties. Those who have studied the 
American Civil War with an eye for supply and trans- 
portation matters will be particularly interested in the 
present discussion of similar problems. Captain Falls 
is to be congratulated upon the excellence of the text, 
and Major Becke on the quality and completeness of 
the accompanying maps. This book should be in every 
military library, and in the personal libraries of all 
progressive officers. 


A REFUTATION OF THE VERSAILLES WAR GUILT THESIS, 
by Alfred von Wegerer. Translated from the Ger- 
man by Edwin H. Zeydel. Introduction by Harry 
Elmer Barnes. Alfred A. Knopff, New York and 
London. (1930). 


The author has devoted himself since 1921 to the 
study of the causes of the World War. He asserts 
that the Versailles Treaty has created conditions that 
are not only bad, but unjust and unbearable; that the 
harsh terms of the treaty were based on the false ver- 
dict of Germany’s guilt; and that the moral as well as 
the material interests of Germany require that the ver- 
dict ba set aside. The danger of war in Europe can- 
not be removed until the unjust penalties imposed by 
the war treaties are revised. 

The thesis of the book is that the judgment rendered 
against Germany at Versailles is untenable. In the 
closing sentence of Professor Barnes’ introduction we 
read the startling assertion that, ‘‘Properly perused 
and assimilated by the thinking people of the western 
world, this book would do more to further world peace 
than the combined armies and navies of any ten exist- 
ing nations.’’ 

The text presents the documents by which the Peace 
Conference set forth its accusation of the guilt of Ger- 
many, and these the author takes up in turn and en- 
deavors to refute, point by point, all the accusations 
and judgments of the Allied Powers. Every bit of 
evidence is critically examined, and the conclusions 
subjected to the light of information available today. 

On the basis of the presentation of his own case, the 
author fails to establish the innocence of Germany on 
all specifications. If Germany was not guilty of de- 
liberate aggression, she was at least outmaneuvered in 
the diplomatic jockeying that preceded the clash of 
arms, and the critical reader will feel that she can cer- 
tainly not be acquitted of intolerable arrogance. But 
enough of the charge is refuted to convince the unprej- 
udiced student that Germany was not solely respon- 
sible and that she is entitled to a revision of the Ver- 
sailles verdict. 
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